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PREFACE. 



Tbb Utdc Vdume now presented to the reader 
owes its existence to the anxious wish of the 
writer that the former dioaM have every possibte 
assistance in preparing himself for examination in 
lihe Tery interesting, yet difficult, author, who, at 
the closing period of the student's undei^raduate 
Qourse, puts forth no ordinary claim on his dUi- 
genee and Attention. For tbe purpose of explain- 
ing the ol^jQct held in view, as well as the end 
proposed in die present undertaking* the Trans- 
lator will now lay before his readers the following 
obsenralion% whidi shall be as brief as may be 
compaliUe with perspicuify. 

U is presumed, all will aUow that a Iranslatioo, 

to be useful^ nust be failliful» a&eriag to the 

. origittal as dosely as the widely differing idioms 

of a dead and HTing language will permit. A 

pacaphrastic version of an ancient author i& oer- 

tainiy not the auxiliary on which the academic 
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reader would place reliance for assistance in his 
literary labours. To the man of letters, who reads 
for the gratification of a refined taste, and the 
amusement of a leisure hour, such productions 
hold out many inducements and attractions. But 
he who, in his literary pursuits, is necessitated to 
please others, not himself alone, and whose own 
opinion is not the standard whereby his attain • 
ments are to be ascertained and appreciated, will 
naturally prefer accuracy to elegance, and fideli- 
ty of interpretation to fluency of style. 

The only version of Thucydides to which the 
reader has hitherto had access is that by Smith, a 
work replete with elegance, and which may justly 
be said to breathe the true spirit of the origtoai. 
And^ had that talented author tranaUUed as ht 
paraphrased^ the writer of the following pages 
would have held no idea more remote from his 
mind than that of competition with such a rival. 

A period of two years has now elapsed since 
the changes made in the College course have in- 
troduced Thucydides to the notice of the tmdir- 
fraduate. It is not a little surprising that, no aid, 
in the shape of sl literal version of oar author, has 
been proffered to the student's acceptance daring 
so long an interval. A lively sense of the difficulty 
of such a task, and great diffiaence in his own 
capability, have, up to the present period, dis- 
suaded the Translator from engaging in an at- 
tempt to meet the wants and wishes of those for 
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whose use the present work is specially designed. 
And, on submitting the following pages to their 
inspection and scrutiny, he humbly trusts thi^ 
they will give him credit for good intention, 
though they may not award him the praise of ade- 
quate execution. 

In addition to the aid afforded by a literal 
translation, the reader will find, in the ensuing 
work, notes original and selected, which are de- 
signed to be elucidatory of the author's meaning, 
wherever the conciseness and brevity of his style 
may have thrown obstacles in the student's path. 

The reader will please to observe, that the 
words printed in Italics are those for which there 
are no actual respondents in the original Greek, 
and which have been inserted with the view of im- 
parting greater clearness and connection to the 
translation. 

In conclusion — the Translator would venture 
to express the hope that he has clearly developed 
his object and design in thus obtruding himself 
on public notice. And now commits the feeble 
efforts of his pen to the decision of candid and 
impartial judges, cheered by the reflection that 
though very far from possessing the ability to 
command, he has spared neither pains nor exer- 
tion to merit, success. 

30, Trinity College DMblia. 

March Ist, 1836. 



THUCYDIDES. 



I. Thucydidbs an Athenian, wrote a history of 
the war of the Peloponnesiaos and Athenians, as they 
waged it against each other, commencing with its 
very first outbreak,* expecting too, that it would be 
important, and the worthiest of record among those 
that had previously taken place ; forming such con- 
jectures, because both parties were, in point of every 
sort of preparation, in excellent order for it, and also, 
from seeing the rest of Greece rising in arms along 
with either party, some at once, and others turning it 
in their minds.t For this commotion undoubtedly 
the greatest, was one to the Greeks,:^ to some portion 

* We are not to suppose that Thucydides sat down to 
the composition of his history at the first openiogof the war. 
It were more consonant to reason, to regard the author as 
having begun to collect materials for his work at that early 
period. He then merely formed the design, and embraced 
the resolution of giving to the world a history of this cele- 
brated event.— Scholiast. 

t What they turned in their minds, or deliberated upon, 
was, to which of the belligerent parties they should attach 
themselves. iMerest and policy might lead them one way, 
while favour and partiality pointed out another. — Ta. 

X In other words, — This movement, decidedly the great- 
est that ever occurred, was one wherein Greeks, Barba^ans, 
and the great majority of mankind were implicated. 
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of the Barbarians, and (so to speak) to the greatest 
part of the human race. Owing to length of time, it 
would be impossible to trace distinctly the actions 
prior to this, and those of a date still more ancient ; 
but, from those grounds of probability, on which, 
after looking back as far as possible, it ocpurs to me to 
place reliance,! do not deem them to have been of great 
moment, either in regard to war or any other matters. 
II. *For what is now called Greece, appears not to 
have been fixedly inhabited in former days, but at 
first there were migrations, and every distinct people 
readilyf abandoned their own settlements, compelled 
by some everj more numerous. Since, there being 
no commerce — as they did not keep up a confiden- 

* In order to Corroborate the asserlion made id the close 
of the first chapter, the Historian now proceeds to lay 
l^efore his readers the ttK/u.m^ioi^ which induce him to believe 
that the transactions of prior ages, could not have been of 
any great moment in regard to the conducting of wars, or tho 
administratiop of domestic policy — Tr. 

f Superficially viewed, this passage might seem to 
involve a contradiction. For it may be asked, — How 
could they readily abandon their settlements if com- 
peOed to that step ? If the weaker party readily 
gave up, and left the stronger in possession, what 
occasion or necessity could possibly exist for resorting 
to forci I tie expulsion ? Look on the word ^oBtwr as indica- 
tive of the animus of the party expelled, and you have a so- 
lution at once satisfactory and adequate. In those rude 
and uncivilized age?, when earth's inhabitants were wander- 
ing to and fro upon her surface, according as necessity or 
inclination led them, there could not exist among men local 
interests and predilections ; consequently, such as were 
driven out of any place by superior force, left no ties, no 
claims upon their aSections behind them. — Ta. 

I The force imparted to the sentence by the word out 
is Uiis—Overwhelming numbers c&ntinuaily drove out be- 
fore them such settlers as were inferior in point of numerical 
strength. 



tiaf intercourse with each other either by land or sea, 
— ^as each of them cultivated his own grounds for a 
bare subsistence, and had no superfluity of wealth — 
as they did not plant the soil, (it being uncertain 
when some one else would invade and despoil them, 
unprotected withal by mural enclosures) and as. they 
thought they could every where obtain their necessary 
sustenance from day to day, they emigrated with no 
reluctance, and for that reason they were strong nei- 
ther in the magnitude of their cities, nor in any other 
means of power. And, tlie richest part of the coun- 
try ever especially sustained those changes of inhabi- 
tants, viz. that which is now called Thessaly, Boeotia, 
a great portion of Peloponnesus, with the exception 
of Arcadia, and of the residue, whatsoever tracts 
were most fertile. Since, their resources being aug- 
mented for some in consequence of the excellence of 
their soil, gave birth to insurrectionary movements, 
whereby they were ruined, and at the same time, 
more plotted against by externs. Accordingly, the 
same men ever inhabited Attica, being for the most 
part exempt from disturbance, in coBsequence of the 
sterile nature of the soil. And the greatest proof of 
the assertkm is this, that, in consequence of those 
migrations, Greece was not equally augmented in 
other districts.* For the most powerful of those ejec- 
ted from the rest of Greece by war or sedition, with- 
drew to the Athenians as a sure refuge. And these 

* This clause has sorely perplexed and divided the 
learned. 
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becoming denizens, long ago made that city fat gieak* 
er in the number of inhabitants ; insomuch that they 
subsequently sent out colonies to Ionia, since Attica 
vras not spacious enough. 

III. Again, this especially proves to me the ira* 
becility of the ancients, viz. previous to the Trojan 
war, Ghreece does not appear to have undercaken any 
exploit with united forces.* And, (as it strikes me,) 
the whole country had not that appellation as 
yet ; nay, that very name does not seem to have at 
' all existed antecedently to the days of Hellen, son of 
Deucalion ; but nations singly, both others, and the 
Pelasgian, most extensively, conferred a name derived 
from themselves, But,t when Hellen and his son& 



* There certainly is a ^ vis consequentiae*' in our reason- 
ing when we infer that no country can be posaeseed of strength 
and influence, unless she carries en some mighty undertak- 
ing with united force. If she appears not to have done so, 
it evinces that she must labour under want of wealth, inter- 
course, and mutual confidence among her inhabUants, 

t In this and the following sentence, we have ao easy and 
natui*al mode of accounting for the origin and subsequent 
prevalence of a generic name, including in its extension vast 
numbers of the human race. We behold, in the first in- 
stance, a warlike chieftain, (Hellen) surrounded with mem- 
bers of his own iiamily, and a numerous body of retainers. 
This potentate is consequently solicited by the contiguous 
states to lend them an aiding hand in a time of trouble. Glad 
of the opportunity thus presented to his ambition and thirst 
for Same, he hearkens to the request, and sends out a chosen 
band to their relief. When those stranger warriors arrive, 
the first question naturally asked, is. Who they are ? This 
interrogatorv meets a ready reply — They are the troops of 
Hellen, or Hellenes. This appellation is accordingly giy* 
en them in this quarter, and so on, wherever they may be 
8ent by their chief. Thus in course of time, does the name 
become more widely ei^tep^ed, and adopted by tadt con^ 
Bcnt-iTB. 



became powerfol in Pthiotis, and the iuhabitStnts 
thereof summoned them, for the purpose of assistance, 
into the other states, then it was that, by reason of 
such intercourse, they were more generally denomina- 
ted Hellenes amongst the several people ; still however, 
that name could not for a length of time gain ground 
mmong them alL And to this Homer bears most am- 
ple tesdmony ; for he has no where given them all 
one general name, tboogh bom long after the Trojan 
war, neither has he ^ven it to others than those who 
xiame with Achilles from Pthiotis, who were indeed, 
the first tkllenes. But he styles them in his poem, 
Danaans, Argives, and Achaeans. Neither indeed, 
has he made use of the term. Barbarians, because, 
^in my opinion,) the Hellenes were not as yet mark- 
ed out by one <contra-distinguisbing epithet. Those 
Hellenes then who were detached by cities, and un- 
derstood*" each other, and who, in after ages, were all 
classified under one name, effected nothing with uni- 
ted force previously to the Trojan war, owing to their 
feebleness and want of mutual intercourse, f But hav- 
ing, by this time more nautical experience, they 
joined in going on that expedition. 

IV. For Minos provided himself with a fleet, 
being the most ancient of those with whom we are 

* By their nting not only the same language, but the 
same dialect «nd mode of expreseion. 

f The meaning of this clause is as follows : — Now this 
expedition took place about that period of time at which 
they began to hazard longer voyages by sea than had hitherto 
been attempted. By those wordE^ our Historian prepares 
his readers for the fbllowing exposition of the first origin of 
nautical affidrs, and the systematic pursuit of piracy. — Tb. 



made acquainted by traditioii» and lorded it over the 
greatest part of the sea now called G redan; more- 
over, be swayed tbe sceptre of tbe Isles named Cy-- 
cladesy and was tbe first planter of colonies in most 
of them» baving driven out tbe Carians> and estar 
blisbed his own sons as governors. He also, as a 
matter of course *, swept away tbe pirates from the 
sea, as far as he was able, in order that his revenues 
might come in to him with more facility. 

V. Since, in former days, the Greeks, as well as 
those Barbarians who lived near the sea-coast on the 
continent, and those who inhabited islands, turned 
themselves to piracy, as soon as ever they began 
more frequently to pass over to each other in their 
ships, t men of the greatest ability commandu^g 
thea:^ for tbesat:e of their own profit^and for th&mainr 
tenance of the helpless. And they making a descent up- 
on cities that were destitute of walls, and inhabited in 
village style, plundered them, and hence procured the 
greatest part of their subsistence ; this occupation not 
having, as yet, any disrepute attached to it, but rather 
conferring somewhat of renown.:|: And some of the 

• O^ — '^ as might naturally be expected/' This is as 
much as to say, that Minos's conduct, in ridding the. sea 
from pirates, was just what we might look for in one who 
had acquired such maritime power, and was, at the same 
time desirous of turning it to the best account.— Tr. 

t For then, and not till then, it was that each saw the 
advantages possessed by his neighbour which he himself 
bad not. Hence arose the desire of self>aggrandisement at 
tbe expense of others ; and nothing then remained but to 
carry tbe sanae into efieet by welUoonoerted schemes lor 
plunder*— Tr. 

} In a rude and barbarous age, when tbe. ties of moral 
obligation, and the links oomposing the aoetal chain vere 



dwellers on the continent do, even still to the present 
day, evidence this, with whom it is a pride to per- 
form this adroitly. So, likewise, do the old poets ; 
who ♦, every where alike, ask of those sailing along 
the coast, the question—** Whether they be pi- 
rates :'* as if neither they of whom they make the 
enquiry would deny the pursuit as unworthy of 
them, nor they, whose anxiety it was to know it, 
would therewith upbraid them. They also plundered 
each other on the continent ; and, up to this very 
day, many parts f of Greece live by the old system ; 
viz., the Ozolian Locrians, iEtolians, Acamanians, 
and the continent in that direction. And the wearing 
of iron weapons remains amongst those same conti- 
nentalists — a custom derived from their pristine 
habits of piracy. X 

VT. The whole of Greece, indeed, once carried 
iron weapons ; both on account of their defenceless 



little known, and Rtill lese regarded, the adventurous free- 
booter, who risked bis life and fortunes on the rongh and 
foaming billow, must have been looked upon as a being of 
rare and exemplary courage. — Tr. 

* Our Historian here means to say<— 'that the old poets 
put the question in the mouths of the characters introduced 
m their writings. Indeed, if we bear in mind the rule laid 
down by civilians, *^ Qui facit per alium, ille tacit per k,'* 
a strictly literal translation of the passage need not have 
been avoided in the pursuit of perspicuity.— -Tr. 

t An ellipsis here occurs in the original, which may be 
well supplied by /m^. 

. X A lively picture of the fierce and unbending spirit of 
ancient times ! Then was every man's hand against his 
neighbour, and his neighbour's against him. The people, 
in those days considered themselves as surrounded by ene- 
mies, and were always prepared to repel incursions or to 
make them. — Tr. 



mode of dti^lling *, and their insecure matual inter'- 
course : moreover^ they went through the ordinary 
routine of life with arms, like the barbarians, f And 
those districts of Greece that are still observant of 
such customs, constitute a convincing proof of such 
habits having once extended to alL The Athe- 
nians were the first among them who laid aside the 
wearing of weapons, and passed over to a more 
delicate mode of living, their habits becoming 
refined. And no great length of time has elapsed 
since the more elderly of their wealthy men left off 
wearing (agreeably to those habits of elegant refine- 
ment) linen tunics, and binding up the top-knot of 
the hair on their heads by the insertion of golden 
grasshoppers : whence the same identical fashion 
prevailed widely among the more ancient of the 
lonians, in consequence of national affinity. But the 
Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, first used a modest 
apparel, and one which came near the present fa- 
shion ; and j: in other respects, also, those possessed 
of greater opulenoe were, among them especially, re- 
duced to the level of the multitude in their mode of 



* Which, on looking hack to Chap. V., we shall find to 
be in the village style, with a straggling hut here and there^ 
defended hj no fortification; and, consequently, an easy 
and ready prey to any band of marauders that might make 
a descent upon so defenceless a community. 

t Otherwise thus : — *^ And those porta ot Greece still dis- 
ciplined thus, are an evidence of the ordinary habits of lif^ 
beingi at a former period, similar amongst all." 

I Or thus : — ^^And, in other particulars too, those enjoy- 
ing greater possessions were very much assimilated to the 
commonalty in their mode of living. " 



Kving. They likewise were the first to use gymnas- 
tic eseroise ; and, after publicly stripping off their 
garments, they anointed themselves with oil, * along 
with being exercised. But formerly, even in the 
Olympic games, the athletes entered the lists having 
cinctures round the groin : and not many years have 
gone by since that custom was dropped ; and even 
still to the present day, among some of the barba- 
rians, and those of Asia in particular, prizes for 
wrestling and pugilism are proposed, and these they 
engage in, girded. Besides, in several other instances, 
any one could plainly shew, that the pristine Grecian 
mode of living was of a stamp similar to that of the 
present barbaric one.f 

VII. But those cities which were the latest 
founded, and which (navigation being now more 
advanced) had a greater superabundance of wealth, 
were built with walls on the very shores ; they also 
occupied isthmuses, both for the purpose of traffic, 
and for strength against their neighbours, X While 

* i.e. During their oootests in the gjnmuisiam. 

t More literally thus : — •• And any one might, through 
many other media,prove to demonttration that the ahoriginal 
people of Greece bad a mode of living «imilar to that of the 
Wrbanc hordes of the present day.** 

I The Historian gives his readers to understand that the 
Grecian cities of late foundation were built either on the 
sea- shore, or on isthmuses, with a view to navigation and 
eommerce ; and also that they were surrounded with walls, 
as a protection against any sudden attack from piratical 
Heets. While, in former ages, any place a^ioiniag the sea 
was never made choice of as the site of a town, the people of 
those davs being too much in dread of invaskm from the 
ruthless bands ofcoisairs that then held possession of the high 
seas, and too impoverished and disunited to build cities with 
ihe requisite defences against sush unweloooie visitors.— .Ta. 
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tke ancient ckies, both those on the ishmdf^ and 
tbote on the continenity were, oiriog to the system 
of piracy widely prevalent, built raiher remote from 
the sea ; for, of the others, those who dweU near the 
coast,* without being versed in maritime afiairs^were 
in the habit of committing depredations upon each 
other : and, even to the present day, they have inr 
land settlements. ' 

VIIL Moreover, the islanders were much addicted 
to piracy, being both Cariaas and PhoBnieians (for 
the ^rmer unquestionably colonised most of the 
islands). And the following is a proof of this : — For, 
when Delos was being purified, during this very 
war, and the coffins of those who had died in the 
islands were dug up, more than the half of them 
appeared to be Carians ; being recognised both by 
the suit of armour buried along with them, as also by 
the mode of sepulture ; conformaUy whereto they etill 
inhume at preset But IVfinos, having provided a fleet, 
the facilities for mutual intercourse by sea were aug- 
mented t ; for those villainous corsairs were by him 
banished from the islands : at which time, also,, he 
planted seitlers in most of them. And those men 
who dweU near the sea, having, by this time, acquired 
a greater fund of wealth, begah to live in a more 
settled manner; and some, on their becoming 
wealthier than they had previously been, surrounded 
themselves with mural inclosures. From their che- 

* i e. Down toward the coast Byliie word mtw is im- 
parted tlie ideft of a sloping surface or declivity, sach as 
may be always ol»eerved in tbe neigblMHrbood of the sea. 

t Or — " their intercourse by sea was rendered eastar mi 
safer." 
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rishing an ardent desire for gain, the lower dasset 
bore up under a state of servkude to the more power- 
ful ; and the more influaitial orders, possenibg a 
superabundance of means, rendered the weaker party 
subject to them ; and now attaining to greater power 
by those methods, they went in after time upon the 
expeditionr against Troy. • • . . 
• IX. Moreover, Agamemnon seems to me to have 
mustered that army, not so much from his leading 
forth the suitors of Hellen bound by the oaths of Tyn- 
darus, as by his' being superior in power to the 
potentates of the day.* It is likewise asserted, by 
those among the Peloponnesians who have derived, 
by tradition from their ancestors, information most 
to be relied upon, that Pelops first, by the abundance 
of weal^ which he had brought* with him from Asia 
to an impoverbhed people, gained for himself, in6u« 
ential weight; and then gavie- a namef to the 
country, though only anew comer; and, that his 
power, considerably augmented, was entailed upon 
his posterity. For, when Eurystheus was slain in 
Attica, by the Heracleids, Atreus, his mother's bro- 
ther, who had fled to him for shelter from his father, 
in consequence of the murder of Chr3rsippus, and to 

* The import of this observation of the Historian may 
possibly be as follows : — That had not Agamemnon been 
a prince of vast power and might, the single fact of the 
suitors of Hellen being, in consequence of their oaths, neces- 
sitated to join his standard and avenge his cause against 
Troy, would never have enabled him to gather together su 
vast an armament. 

t Or, more literally — *' had the naming of the country,*' 
i. e. enjoyed the privilege of giving bis own name to the 
country. 
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whom, on account of his iSmitf^ he had, wbeaJie 
went on the expedition, intrustad Mjo^am and hi* 
dominioD, obtained the sovereigiity of Mycene, ttod 
of such other states as had been under the smty of 
Eurystheus, when the latter returned not; partfy 
with the good will of the people, whose affections he 
had gained, and partly through their fear of the He- 
radeide. So were the PelopidsB rendered more power- 
ful than the Perseidse. Which advantages Agamem- 
non receiving in right of succession (he being, widia}, 
superior in point of naval force,) seems to have formed 
the expedition; assembling the army together, not 
more by favour than by fear. For he appears to 
have arrived before Troy with the greatest number of 
ships, and to have provided some for the Arcadians 
besides, as Homer has plainly declared (provided he 
be competent to bear testimony*)* He then, along 
with the delivery of the sceptre, says of him, that 
he-^ 

^' 0*er numerous isles, and Argos all, bore sway." 

Being a coutinentalist, he could not, consequently, 
unless he were possessed of some naval force, have 
been lord of the isles ; except such as were in the 
vicinity, and these could not be very many. Now, 
we may, from this armament, form a conjecture as to 
the nature of those that preceded it. 

* This expression seons not so much to express distrust, 
as to have been a proverbial one empbyed where some e xception 
however slight might be taken to a testimony. The ground 
of exception here probably was, that Homer was a poet; and 
the authority of such, our author hesiuted to admit as testi- 
monies of historical truth. See Chap. ucl. 
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X And» because Mycens was a small place, or, 
tiioogh any of the cities of that age seem now to be 
of no consequence, still nobody ought, influenced by 
fallible indications, to disbelieve that lurmament to 
have been so great a one as the poets tell us^ and its 
hme maintains. If, for instance, the city of the 
Lacedaemonians became desolale, and only the tem- 
ples and foundations of the edifices therein were left, 
I do think that, in the course of a long lapse of time, 
a disbdief would arise in the minds of posterity 
tou(fhing their power, when set in contrast with their 
fame. And yet, of the five divisions of Peloponnesus, 
they possess two, and take the lead of the whole 
th$ret^t and of many confederate states besides ; but, 
nevertheless, the city not being closely inhabited, 
nor possessed of temples and costly piles of building, 
but built in the village form, after the old fashion of 
Greece, it would appear in rather an inferior point of 
view. But were the Athenians to experience the 
same calamity, I firmly believe that, from the out- 
ward visible appearance of the city, a power would 
be conjectured twofold greater than it is in real 
verity. It is not right, therefore, to give way to in- 
credulity, or to consider the outward appearances of 
cities more than their internal resources. And, con- 
sequently, we may deem this self-same armament to 
have surpassed in greatness those that preceded it, 
but to have fallen short of those of the present times. 
If here, again, we yield credence to the poetry of 
Homer — which it was natural for him, as a poet, to 
set off to the greatest advantage— still, even so, it 
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appears in a light of inferior btilliaocy. For he has 
made it consist of 1200 shipB-— those of the Bceotmns 
manned with 120 men^ and those of Philoctetes with 
50; pointing out^ as it strikes me» the greatest and 
the least. He certainly lias not made any mendon 
of the size of. the rest in jiis catalogue of the ships. 
He has declared that all those on board the ships of 
Philoctetes were at once rowers and warriors; for he 
has made all the rowers, archers. But it is not Hkely 
th^ many supernumeraries suled along with them, 
excepting kings and those high in command ; parti- 
cularly as they were about to cross the sea with the 
necessaries of war, not having their ships decked, 
but hvih in the old style, rather after the piratical 
fashion* To him, then, who computes the mean 
betw^eea the greatest and smallest ships^ it will not 
appear that many came together,^ when regarded as 

sent forth jointly by all Greece 

XI. Now, the -cause thereof was not so much the 
fewness of men, as the want of wealth ; for, owing 
to a scarcity of provision, they led out the smaller 
force, and such a one only as they expected would 
find support from the seat of war itself during the 
progress of the campaign. Nay, afier having on their 
arrival gained a battle S (and that is obvious; since 
they could not otherwise have erected a rampart 
round their camp) they do not appear even then to 

♦ Which took place in consequence of the opposition 
made hy the Trojans to the landing of the Grrcian army on 
their shQres. Protesilaus was killed lb this engagemeDt,as 
he leaped Uom bis ship on the hostile shore. 
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have employed their whole united force, but, to have 
tamed themselves to the culture of the ChenoDesus 
and pillage, in consequence of a <karth of provision.* 
On which account, also, the Trojans were the- more 
enabled, whilst the Greeks were dispersed, to hold out 
forcible resistance for the space of ten years, bein^ 
ableto cope with such as were at any time left behind. 
But, if they had gone stored with plenty of pnv- 
vision, and prosecuted the war continuously with full 
fbrcei, without minding pillage and agriculture, they 
might have easily gained the victory and carried the 
place by storm ; seeing that they -held out against the 
enem^ not with collected force, but with the quota at 
any time presentf Now they might have taken 
Troy in less time and with less labour by laying re- 
gular siege thereto; But it was owing to want of 
wealth that the expeditions prior to this were weak, 
and even this, though the most celebrated of all for- 

« In this passage, more seems to be implied than is ex- 
pressed in words. Perhaps, the following ^iew of it may 
not be wholly incorrect That although the best and most 
efficient soldiers of the Grecian army were, in their turn, 
sway ill the Cbersonesui, engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
still the Greeks remaining before Troy were ever and always 
a match for the Trojans. That the men composing the 
Grecian army took the labour of agriculture in turn, is ren- 
dered highly probable by the fact, that, at Sparta, the ilt- 
fated Helots were the sole tillers of the ground. If; there- 
fore, any one portion of the Grecian army had been con- 
stantly left at the Chersonesus to furnish provisions for the 
residue, they would have been actuated by a spirit of disaf- 
fection and insubordination. 

t Little doubt need be entertained regarding this asser- 
tion. of the Historian. For, had not the Greeks made good 
their landing, and inspired their new foes with a dread of 
their prowess in arms, it is any thing but likely that the for- 
, mer would have been allowed time and leisure for procuring 
materials for the fortification, or for the work itself.— Tr. 
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mer ones, is shown by real facts to have been 
inferior toils reno^Vn^ and to the present report con« 
ceming it, which has gained ground by means of the 
poets* 

XIL Por» even after the Trojan war, Greece was 
still so hampered with migrations, and colonization, 
that, from want of tranquil repose, it could not be aug- 
mented. For the long-delayed return of the Greeks 
from Ilium gave birth to many innovations, and fac- 
tions * had generally arisen in the cities, by which 
being driven into exile, they founded other cities. 
Thus, those now called Boeotians, being expelled 
from Ame in the sixtieth year after the capture of 
Ilium, inhabited what is now Boeotia, but was for- 
merly called Cadmeis ; but there was a portion of ^ 
them in that country previously, of whom were those 
that served in the expedition against Ilium. More- 
over, in the eightieth year, the Dorians, joiutly with 
the Heracleidse took possession of the Peloponnesus. 
Greece then becoming thoroughly quiet, with much 
ado, and after a long time, and no longer unsettled, 
sent out colonies. And the Athenians planted colo« 
nies among the lonians and the greater partf of the 
Islanders ; the Peloponnesians did the same by the 
greatest part of Italy, Sicily, and some districts of the 

♦ u e. Factions oppoeed to the royal party, by which the 
government was administered. THose parties had, no doubt, 
partially succeeded in acquiring influence and power before 
the return of the rightful ralers, and, not dioosing to resign 
it, drove them away after their rBttiji*n.— Bl. 

f It is here to be noted, th%t the adjective voXvf in the 
plural with the article, and a genitive, has the sense of the 
lingular superlative. 
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rest of Greece. Now all those settlements vrete ibond* 
ed subsequent to the Trojan war. 

XIII. Greece then having become more powerful, 
and made its possession of wealth still greater than be- 
fore^ tyrannies were established very generally in the 
states, the revenues being augmented ; * but formerly 
there were hereditary kingdoms with stated privileges. 
And now Greece commenced building fleets, and 
clung to maritime pursuits with more ardour. And 
the Corinthians are said to have been the first to 
change the structure of vessels so as to bring them 
very near the present model ; and triremes are sup- 
posed to have been built at Corinth first of all Greece* 
Also, Ameinocles a ship-builder, appears to have 
constructed four vessels for the Samians. Now it is 
about 300 years from the period at which Ameino- 
cles went to the Samians to the final close of this war ; 
and the most ancient sea-fight which we have any 
knowledge of, is that of the Corinthians against the 
Corcyreans. And, from this battle up to the same 
epoch, there are 260 years. Indeed the Corinthians 
inhabiting a city situate on the Isthmus, always and 
ever held possession of the emporium ; the Greeks 
of olden time, (both those within and those without 
Peloponnesus,) mixing with one another more by 
land than by sea, through their territory ; they were 
moreover powerful in point of wealth ; as has been 



* Our author intends, I think, to ascribe the rise of 
tyranny to the cupidity of ambition excited by the increase 
of wealth, and, consequently, of revenue. — Bu 
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manifestly declared by the old poets ; for they have 
given the epithet of "wealthy,*' to the place. And 
when the Greeks, providing themselves with shipping, 
paid greater attention to navigation, they suppressed 
piracy, and affording a double emporium, they occu- 
pied a city of potent influence by the influx of capi- 
tal. The lonians likewise, at a subsequent period, 
viz., in the reign of Cyrus the first, king of the Per- 
sians, and in that of Cambyses his son, had a very 
considerable navy ; and for some time during their 
warfare with Cyrus they were lords of the sea over 
against themselves. Polycrates also, who was tyrant 
of Samos in the time of Cambyses, being powerful 
in naval strength, reduced others of the islands into 
subjection, and, on conquering Rhenea, he consecrat- 
ed it to the Delian Apollo. The Phoceans, also, 
while colonizing Massillia, fought the Carthaginians 
at sea, and defeated them. 

XIV. These certainly were the most effective of 
all the naval forces, but even these, though existent 
many ages after the Trojan war, yet appear to have 
had very ftw triremes, but to have still been fitted 
out with vessels of fifty. oars and long boats, like 
those of olden time. And it was not till shortly be- 
fore the Median war, and the death of Darius, who 
swayed the Persian Sceptre after Cambyses, that the 
tyrants in Sicily, and tl»e Corey reans had triremes in 
any great numbers ; for these last were the only na- 
vies in. Greece worth noticing, prior to the expedition 
of Xerxes. Since the ^ginetae, Athenians, and any 
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ii^er9 there might be, possessed kiconsideFable fleets; 
.and of these, the greatest part coBsisted of fifty-oared 
vessels ; and t^ was not till lately they had them, viz., 
from the time * whea Themistoeks persuaded the 
Athenians, then at war with the JSgineitsB (the Bar- 
barian also being expected), to build the ships with 
which they fought them ; and even these were not as 
yet decked all over. 

XV. Sucl), then^ were the navies of Greece, both 
those of ancient and those of later date. Nevertheless, 
those who applied their mind to them,acquired forthem- 
selves no inconsiderable power; both by the influx of 
wealth and by dominion over others.t Since they, and 
^particularly such as possessed not a su£&cient extent 
of territory, cruised about, and subjugated the islands. 
But no war^ whereby power could accrue, arose on 
land ; and all conflicts that did take place were be- 
tween each people and their immediate neighbours j:, 
as the Greeks went not out upon foreign and hr distant 
expeditions for the overthrow of others. For they 
Jiad not leagued themselves as dependants with the 

• It was not till about the period of Xerxes* invasion that 
•the Athenians began seriously to appty themselves to naval 
affairs : and that people stood indebted to Themistocles for 
their subsequent success at sea. For, by a judicious inter- 
pretation of the oracle, which advised them to defend them- 
selves with walls of wood, he prevailed on hi» countrymen to 
build and fit out a fleet, which arrested the progress of the 
Barbarian invader. 

t That is to say : — Although the navies possessed by the 
different states of Greece were so very inefficient and con- 
temptible, still those people who paid attention to nautical 
affairs derived much benefit and influence therefrom. 

I And, consequently, are to be looked upon .rather as 
petty skirmishes and casual rencontres than wars conducted 
with system and regularity. 
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hrger states; nor, on the other hand, did they form 
joint expeditions, upon a feir proportion : hut rather, 
neighbouring states severally made war upon each 
other. *And it was in the war which long since took 
place between the Chaloideans and Eretrians, that 
Greece was most universally divided into an alliance 
with either party. 

XVI. Besides, hindrances from other sources hap- 
pened to the rest, insomuch that they were not ag- 
grandised. To the lonians, when their afiairs had 
advanced to a very prosperous condition, Cyrus and 
the Persian monarchy f; which having subdued 
Croesus, carried hostilities into all the country that 
lay within the Halys and the sea-coast, and enslaved 
the cities on the continent ; and so did Darius after- 
wards to the Islands, conquering them by means of 
the Phoenician navy. 

XVII. But such tyrants as were in the Grecian 
states,forecasting solely for their own interest,as it re- 
garded their personal security and the i^randisement 
of their families, ruled the cities in as cautious a man- 
ner as they could, and nothing worth mention was by 
them achieved, unless toe are to except something 
done by each against their immediate neighbours^. 

• And — ^party. — It may not be void of utility to set this 
pasMce before the reader in another garb. The war between 
the Chalcideans and Eretrians was rendered remarkable, in 
the historic page, by having the greatest number of Greeks 
en^raged in its prosecution and management. 

-f By Iiere supplying the words — occurred as hindrances, 
or others of like import, the reader will make the sentence 
read more smoothly and connectedly. 

^ It was natural enough that the tyrants should hold back 
from engaging in foreign expeditions. Senrible of the jea** 
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For those in Sicily had arrived at a considerable 
height of power. Thus was Greece for a long time 
every way held down, insomuch that it could efiect 
nothing conspicuous jointly, and it was even less en- 
terprising in its several states. 

XVIII. But when both the tyrants of Athens and 
those of the rest of Greece (universally, and even of 
old, awed by the tyrant's lash,) had been overthrown, 
and the last of them (Sicily excepted) were crushed 
by the Lacedaemonians, (for Lacedaemon since the 
time of its possession by the Dorians who now inha^ 
bit it, has, ailer having been the longest oppressed by 
faction of any nation that we are acquainted with, 
for a considerable period, enjoyed a well regulated 
government, and been ever free from tyrannic sway ; 
for there are about 400 years, or a little more, to the 
final close of this war, from the time that the Lace- 
daemonians have adopted the same form of govern*^ 
nient, by which also being enabled, they have set 
afiairs in other states upon a solid basis) ; after, I 
say, this overthrow and expulsion of the tyrants from 
Greece, the battle at Marathon between the Medes 
and Athenians took place not many years subsequent ; 
and, in the tenth year after that occurrence, the Bar- 
barians again came with a formidable host against 
Greece with intent to enslave it. Great danger im- 
pending, the Lacedaemonians, by right of pre-eminent 

]ousy with which their proceedings were watched at home, 
they wisely avoided affording an opportunity to their secret 
enemies by going abroad, and were content with what acf^uii 
$itions they had made in their respective principalities. 
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power, assumed the oommand of the allied Greeks, 
and the Athenians, on the approach of the Medes, 
having thoroughly made up their minds to leave the 
city, packed up all their moveable effects, went oa 
board ship, and became mariners.* Having by mi- 
ted forces, repulsed the Barbarian, the Grecians, 
(both those who had revolted from the king, and those 
who had combined for mutual protection) were soon 
after divided into parties between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians ; for these states were decidedly the 
greatest in power, since the former were mighty by 
land, the latter, on sea. But the f confederacy lasted 
only a short time. Afterwards, the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians quarrelling, waged war against each 
other wiih their allies; and, if any of the other 
Greeks chanced to fall out, they immediately went 
over to them. Insomuch that, from the Persian waor 
ever down to the present one, sometimes making tru- 
ces, apd sometimes waging war either against each 
other, or their own revolting allies, they had well ex- 
ercised themselves in warlike affiiirs, and, making 
them their study, not without danger, they became 
more experienced, j: 

* For, until this eventful period, the Athenians had not 
turned their attefition to nautical pursuits. 

t This oonfedeiBcy between the LacedomoniaBs and Athe- 
nians, was only such as regarded the defence of Greece against 
Persia, or any other Barbiurian power, — Bl. 

i These words contain a sentiment worthy of attention, 
as nearing upon the question of the superior efficacy of regu< 
btr troops, arising from their exercises being formed in the 
midst of danger ; by which, therefore, their attention is fixed, 
and their skill much more rapidly attained.— -Bl. 
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XIX. Aod the Lacedsmoniatis goyerned, not 
hpldiog their allies sul^ect to tribute ; but rather con* 
cUiating them, in order (hat they might cast their 
polity in the oligarchical mould, conformably to 
themselves alone. But the Athenians ruledt getting 
into Jtheir possession, in course of time, the shipping 
of the states (the Chians and Lesbians excepted) ; 
moreover, imposing a sum of money on all to con- 
tribute : and their own particular state of preparation 
for this war was greater than when they formerly 
flourished in the highest bloom of vigour, with a 
confederacy unimpaired. 

XX. Such, then, have I found the ancient state of 
affairs, hardly credible, even though established on a 
regular train of evidence; for men pick up from 
each other the reports of past events (even though 
they pertain to their own country) indiscriminately, 
without scrutiny. For instance, the great mass of 
the Athenian people opine that Hipparchus, being 
tyrant, was slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton ^ 
and are not aware that Hippias, as being the eldest 
of the sons of Pisistratus, held the reins of govern- 
ment, and Hipparchus and Thessalus were his bro- 
thers. Now, on that very day* , and just at the cri- 
tical moment, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, suspecting 
that some disclosure had been made to Hippias by 
their partners in the plot, abstained from him as one 
forewarned. But wishing to run a risk by achieving 

* Namely, the day which had heeu fixed upon4>y the con* 
tpirators for the executioa of their designs upon Hippias. 
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someAnig before they might be apprehended,' hdp^ 
penmg to meet i^nth Hipperdiitt near the Leocdrhmiy 
*to he was arranging the procession, they slew Mm. 
And the other Greeks f entertain erroneous opini<ms 
upon many other matters besides, that are of present 
date^ and not cast into the shade of obHvion hy 
time*s long lapse : as, for instance — that the Kings 
of the Lacedaemonians each gave in his sufirage, not 
with one vote, but with two ; and that they had 
among them the band called Pitanate, which never 
had existence. So very light a matter with the ge- 
nerality is the search after truth, and so much rather 
turn they to what lies ready at their hand. 

XXI. Any one, however, who, from the proofs 
that have been advanced, judges the things whereof 
I have taken a cursory view, to be really such as 
depicted by me (and does not rather beheve that they 
were just as the poets have sung of them, exaggerat- 
ing them for the sake of embellishment, and believes 
not that they were as the prose- writers have pourtray- 
ed them in their compositions, rather alluring to the 
ear, than conformable to troth, the things recounted 

* A monument erected by the Athenians to Pasithea, 
Theope, and Eobule, daughters of Leo, who Immolated 
themselves when an oracle had ordered, that, to atop a raeiitt; 
pestilence, some of the blood of the citizens must be shed. 
-CD. 

t By these Are meant aU but the Athenians, or, in this in- 
stance, some out of all the states except Athens and liaceds- 
mon; for we camiot weQ suppose the Spartans to have been igno- 
rant of such matters as those here mentioned, whereas others, 
from the studious care with which every thing respecting 
their civil and military polity was concealed by the Laced^* 
monians, might not know them.--BL. 
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admktang not of refutation, and having mostly, owing 
to length 0f time, encroaclied* on the fobulous to a 
degree that is incredibie), ht^ 1 repeat itf whojvdges 
them to be sneh, and snfficiently well made out, and 
on the plmest ei^dence, their remote antiquity coa- 
md^fiedi will not err in hb judgment. And, althong^ 
men fency l!ie wars in which they have been con- 
oemedy the greatest, but after, when they have ceased 
Aom miHtary service, admire those of olden time more, 
jpet^tiits war wifl, to those who judge froin facts them- 
wli^es, appear to be greater than those of ancient date. 
XXIT. And as to what ehfier side spoke in ora- 
4ndns, eifter when about to enter upon war, or when 
aotaotiy en gagfid therein, it were hard ibr me to re- 
jaenber tihe very exactness of the phrases used which 
\ heard aiyseif ; and difficult for those who reported 
them to me, tome fipom one quarter, some from ano^ 
dnr. But, as cither party might aeem to me to speak 
ite aMSt appositely touching the subject any time in 
taad, ao Inve I set it fcith in writing, adhering as 
cIoseAy m peeMUe to Ae general sense of what was 
really spoken. But as to llie deeds which were actually 
perfarraei in the war, I have not deemed it right to 
narrate them upon information derived from current 
report, or as tinged by the light wherein they struck 

^ The tprm Hi Ae «fip;inaA^«ieffffjicvixoTar), pfihnmrily de- 
BOtetoiie «b« btm tborou|^}y oonqueied his eoemy. And, 
m tiK ooiiqa#rhig party mett cenendly tncroach upon the 
tenitorieB of the ▼an^kbed. In furdierance of their ambi- 
tious viewS) the rendering given to the word in the transla- 
tion twill teem to 'flow BUkoS&iLy and in a direct line from its 
ndicel import. 
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my own view, but only tbose at which I was pnoent 
niyseir, or collected from others, iovestigating ea^h 
single incident nith all possible accuracy. And labo- 
riously were they investigated ; because even those 
present at each of the transactions, did not give the 
samp account of them, but spoie as each migltt 
stand affected in point of good iutention toward either 
party, or in respect of memory.* As hi, then, as 
the ear is concerned, probably the absence of fie- 
^n's charms will not appear so very fasciuE^ng. 
As tol those, however, who shall desire to get a clear 
view of past events, and of futurity also (such, and 
similar events being, according to the nature of man, 
again to occur) ; for those, /«iy, to esteem this woik 
useful, will be quite sufficient : and it is compQsei^ 
rather for an everlasting possession, than an osteota.* 
tious display f for present hearing. 

XXIII. But, of former transactions, the Median 
war was the greatest ; yet this bad, notwithstaeding^ 
a ^)eedy termination in two sea-fights i, and as maa/ 
land-battles. But the length of this war ran on to a 
great extent ; and, during its continuance, calamitie* 
happened to befal Greece, such as none others did 

" As — mempiy. Otherwise thus :t- As each wished well 
to m party, or remembered the put. 

t AmonE other meanings aaeigned by Lealcographen to 
If be rouDil the lOllowing: — "Osten- 
vel apud turUiiii, ah eo videUcet qui 
vult eUere." That tlie term in qnefc 
iie above acceptatiiHii ma; be inferRd 

lere alluded to by the Hittoriaa are 
. ace at Artemlgiuin and. Salamii ; the 
land-battlei, those fought at P; lie and Platsa. 
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viMiinithe' same space of time. . For neither tiad so 
fomytMes been captured and laid desolate, some by 
Barbarians, some by themselves waging civil war^ 
{now some of them, on being taken, changed their 
inhabitants); neither were there ever so many banish* 
ments and massacres of individuals, partly dae to the 
war itself, and partly owing to seditious movements. 
Those visitations f moreover, which were heretofore 
bandied about by traditionary rumour, but rarely con** 
firmed by feet, now became credible — er. gr* respect* 
ing earthquakes, which, at the same time, seized 
upon the greatest part of the world, and were of most 
tremendous violencle; eclipses of the, sun*, which 
took (place too frequently when set in contrast with 
those recorded of old ; also, great droughts in some 
places, and famine therefr(Mn resulting, and the pesr 
tilentlal disease, which did incalculable mischief^ and 
cut off no inconsiderable number. For all these 
evj/« assaikd them conjointly with this war. . But the 
Atbettians and Pdoponnesians commenced, it by 
breaking off the thirty years* truce which was made 
between them after the taking of Euboea. And I 
have, ia the first place, , exhibited in writing the 
reason why they broke it off, and also their disputes, 
. to the end that no one may hereafter raise a question 
iq>on the origin of so great a war among the Greeks. 

* On lefenriiig to the Oieek text, the reader will find the 
nomiiiAtiT^ case lesumed as the general structure of the sen- 
tence requires ; and for which in the preceeding clause a varia- 
tion in fopn, though of the same signification, had heen sub- 
atitttted : for ^fjoyMry r%m*gi is in sense ez^cdy equiv^ent to 
Sioy rtif/Mf Tf. 

c 2 
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fbr I, indeed, eeasider thait the irueik, ttioiigh JcmI 
openly avowed, t^ose diereiif iMif, that ibe iltliwiaii 
Mraxing iBig^i3% -atid itrikiiig terror into the ijK*edKi- 
moniani, 'forced llhem vntQ Ike ivw. B«t «ke vea* 
9ons openly afleged by 'cotber party, in c ea ooqtM ice 
whereof ftey lyroke tip the truoe, and ted tsooarae to 
hostilfties, were these jMbitfta^. 

XXI7. * Clpidammis fs a city mkmBbt on your 
right hand aa you sail into the ioniaii ^ ; «ifl ad- 
jacent to it dweH'ihe TMantii, Bavhartaas, <k feaple 
of inyrtiiKi. The OoicyiieaBB colooiaed this plaoe; 
and the heed of lhe«ok>ny was PiniiatySqBii of ifera- 
toeieides, a Corinthian by biarth, ef the iinei^ of 
Hercules, sumnoned for lliis puifKSBeTroin the meitio^ 
))olis, in cottformity with aticieait usages. And aome 
Corinthians, and o^evs of -the Doric nation, were 
abo copartners in that eolonizalion^ N^Wj in proocaa 
of time, the eity o$ Ihe Epidamnkms ^became aoiglrty 
and populous. But, {as is vqioited) being ftr many 
years torn by dissentioas aiRongsteaAioitherMiitfliiat- 
ing from a certain war triththeliordering BaiAnamns, 
they were reduced, and were deprived ^a great -paftaf 
their power. And, in fine, pretioas ao Hfti war, Dhair 
f common people droye Ihe iM^lesse ciut ^tiie 
country. Now, ihe latto*, li^r their iepMlufe, 
plundered, tncoBJonetion wi|h the Bn1]Miaae,4AiOie 



* This town was titejb>9t pretext of tbewsr } aod, 
fore it IS tbat the Historian nuikeB parii^tiUtrnnHi^m^AtB 
site, and of other minate dreotiistaiieeft reg[ardhig4t*^iu 

f By the )9I^or Is sometimesv ana yjifitily liSie, «MHfeit 
the democratic party. By the o< ZvfsrQt are miM*peiMQ9 
of power and influence, acquired by wedth or ^ther meaai. 



wht reiMHicdtii the eUy» by had and l^ Ma. H«re- 
upoo» the Bpidammaas who wore in the city sent 
ambauadon to Corcym as beiog the fMyrwil stata, * 
when tbc|^ ware thus oppressed,^ P<!aY»Bg them not to 
oaeriook thiim pexiahiiig; but to recDDciie the exiles 
to tbea[^ and to put an end to tho wai of the Barba« 
riana. And this entnealj fbnf made in the guise of 
si^pliiEaitay sitting down in thn temple of Junaf 
Bot the CorcjreaaB did nd give a iivonrable reeep- 
tien to their prayer, but dismisted them wkhont ac- 
complishing their object. 

XXV. The Epidamniaps, now perceinng that 
there would be no redxesa lbs them from Corcyia^ 
were in donbl how to grapple with present circum- 
ntancfs; and^ sending to Pelpbi* they considted the 
god as to whether they ought to deliver up theif city 
to the Corinthians as tbair foondei^ and endeavour 
to obtain some aedress from Ant quaslerv But he 
(the deity) declaned to theeli in his answer^ that they 



* I am sensible that, by thus rendering the term in the 
Oreek text, I have deviated a Ittle ftem thei^traint iarpomfi ' 
by a iwfiBssed Mtoral veisioB. At the same time however^ I 
kA assured of the readers indulgence, for having in this in- 
stance, consulted elegance rather than accuracy. 

t The manner was, m those days, for persons to ta&e 
s anetuaiy, not only for crimes^ but also ibr obtainittg aid in 
exfremHies; tacitly disclatraing all other help, save that of 
the {codsy and those to whom they made supplication* If it 
Should be demanded— Why did they repair to the temple of 
Jono? Prob(ri>ry, because the temple consecrated to that 
deity was the principid one in the place. Farther, liet it be 
remarked, tiiat the sitting posturo was the one genendly 
adopted tix8iippliants» — Hobbm. 
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ought to deliver U up, and make diem (the Corki'* 
thians) their leaders. The Epidamaians^ [there^ne, 
going to Corinth, gave up the colony, agreeably ta 
the oracular response; pointing out, at the saoie 
time, that their founder was from Corinth ; besides 
that, annbunctng the oracle : furtherpiore, th^€a«> 
treated of them not to overiook them in tfaieir perisb* 
ing condition, but rather to lend them an aiding^ 
hand. Then, the Corinthians took their redress upon 
themselves, both for the equity of the matter (deem* 
ing that colony to be no less theirs than the Corcy- 
reans'), and also through hatred of the Corcyreaos, 
because they treated them with contempt, though 
being their own colony. For, neither in the public 
festive assemblages, nor at the commencement of 
the ' sacrifices, • did they assign the customary 
privileges to a Corinthian, as did the other cokv- 
nies :*'but despised them, being, in store of wealth, 
equal to the richest Grecians of the day, and vety 
powerful in provision for war. And sometimes they 
even boasted that they far excelled in shipping ; and 
that upon the strength of the former occupation of 
Corcyra by the Phoeaces f, who enjoyed reputation 



* Unless in actual hostility, the citizens of the mother-coua- 
tiy were complimented with the precedency at public sacdfil. 
COB and all festivals ; and, if a colony was to be sent out, it 
was usual to desire a citizen of the mother country fyg a 
leader." 

f The Island of Corcyra formerly bore the name of 
Phoeacia ; by which name it was known when Ulysses was 
shipwrecked on its coast The inhabitaots, called Phoeaces, 
were a luxurious and dissolute people. So Horace repre- 
sents them : — 
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ah to naval affiirs. Fof which reason, also, they 
more zealously provided themselves with a fleet, and 
were not a little powerful therein. For they had 
120 triremes, when they commenced the war. 

XXVL The Corinthians, therefore, havii^ just 
grounds for complaint in all those points, wittingly 
sent succours to Epidamnus, and a garrison ybrmei/ 
of the AmbraciotBB, Lencadians, and their own 
troops; at the same time, allowing any one that 
pleased to go thither as a settler. Now, through fear 
of the CoTcyreans, lest they might be obstructed by 
them in crossing over by sea^ they proceeded over- 
land to ApoUonia, which was a colony of the Corin- 
thians. But when the Corcyreans heard that the 
settlers and garrison had arrived at Epidamnus, and 
that tiie colony had been given up to the Corinthians, 
they were indignant thereat ; and setting sail forth^ 
with with 25 ships, and, subsequentfy^ with another 
fleet, *they contnmeliously ordered them to admit 



^ Alcinoique 



la cute cttraod& plus aBqoo operats juventut." 

Ep. i. 2, 28. 

The Poet and the Historian seem, therefore, to di^r widely 
as to the character of the people. How are we to reconcile 
this difference ? May it not be possible, that, tliough the 
ecmrt of Alcinous did, from its luxurious habits, justly bring 
down upon itself the censure of the Venusinian satirist, the 
^reat mass of the people might, notwithstanding, be a bold 
and hardy race of men, and, from their insular situation, 
inured from early life to the dangers of the sea. — Tb. 

* They, the Corcyreans, assuming that air of authority 
which a consciousness of their own strength Inspired, de- 
manded of ^e Epidamnians to receive back those who were 
exiled ; as iias been related abore^ Chap. XXIV.—Tb. 



the exiles (now, the expatfUied Epidamnuns bad 
previously gone to Corcyiaiy poioliDg to their ttioau^ 
nieotSy and their affinity ; aUegiof wkkb, tbcy im- 
j^ored of them to bring them beek, mii seadaway 
the garrison and the coloQist^ whom the Cocmthians 
had aeaat thither). But in no sii^te iastance cQd the 
Epidamnians lend them a wyimg ear. WkereiipM^ 
the Cooyreans proceed against them with forty 
ships, accompanied by the exiles, for the purpose 
of restoring them, taking the lUyrians along with 
thcsn also. And, taking up their position before the 
city, thiey made pre^us proclamalioQ, that the fi>- 
reigners, and whosoever of the EpidaouiiaQs wished 
it, might depart wi^ioul molestation ; but, if not, 
that they wodd treat them as eoemtes. Nofw, when 
they did not comply with those terms, the Coicyreans 
(the place is an isthmus, obsem) lad ckse siege to 
the town. 

XXVIL But, on the airtvid of messengcEs frcMn 
Epidamnus bearing to them the intelligence that it is 
besieged, the Corinthians got ready a levy of forces, 
and at the same time puUtdy announced that a co- 
lony was to be sent out to Epidamnus, and that who- 
ever pleased might proceed thither, on like and 
equal privileges*. But if aoypetson Moot wish to 
sail forthwith along with the rest, and yet was desi- 



" Either nvlli th« old cotonirti, or tt» CoTkrt^iaos^Iieni- 
stlTM, su^ /Mif^, or tht like. So, $9^ XXXIT., it it 
Mlid of coloiu8tt. 
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roas of participatiJEig in the colooyxtbey decreodAiZt 
he migkt ttmaia behind at Ck>sintb> on pay ixig clown 
fifty dfachmt ** Now there wem many who set sail, 
and several wbot paid the monty down^ And BK>re- 
ofCT; they eiktreated of the Bbgareoee^t to aeco^- 
f»any them with a eonvoy of shipK^ lest haply 
they migbt be prevented by the Gorcyreans* from. 
BQliking their voyage good. But they made prepara* 
tkm for oonvoying them vitk eight abi^y and with 
ibur of the Cephallenians of Pde. Moreover^ thfif 
made a scmilar reqoest of the Epidaurians^ wh<^ cOn<- 
tftbuted &ve ^t^ The HemioneBBe^ seni one, 
and the TrGBKenians two^the Lescadiaiis tei^ and the 
Ambiacietie eighth But fmrn the ThehanaJ and 
Fhiiasians they requested money ; aad from the 
Eleans^ empty ahipa and money. And,, by the Co«^ 
vinthians theowdvss,.^ ships and 3000 heavy armed 
troops wiere piovided. 

XXVIIL Now whentbft CorcymaDS heard of these 
preparations, seltiog autfet Conadfewilfc ambassadors 



* Namely, tomurds defhtying the exp«a9e» ef sendiitg 
tiut the Qoiooy. 

t Tkifl aiid the f6\hom'mg were those, states with whieh 
Coriatb was most inUmately connected by consanguinity, 
amity, and coiaiMui^ of poHhal view9 ana iat^eeta^ 

I As being weakhy atatefl. They did not ask them for 
ships, because Pbliasia was an inland state, and had noi^e ; 
and Bteotia was fioi froa^ befor a nautical one : at leasti it 
had no conreaienC port on me Sfania Cotinthiacils* The 
Leucadlans sffd Asmradota contributed many, as .beisf 
nautical states. Of the Beanathey obtabe^ money, sihiee 
ttey were a wealthy peo^; and empijf ships, since tbe^ 
were not attached" to naritune parsiti^-i-Ba. 

c3 
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from the Lacectemoniaos and Sicyoinans, iv)iobi 
they took along with them, they commanded the 
Gorinthianis to withdraw the garrison and colooial 
settlers that were at Epidamrtus, inasnmoh as they 
had no pretensions to Epidamnus. And, if they {tke 
Corinthmns) laid claim to that town, they (th^ Cor- 
cyreans) were quite willing to snhmit said daim to 
a judicial investigation, in Peloponnesus, before what- 
ever states both parties might agree upon. Theo» 
that to whichever people the colony might be ad- 
judged to belong, they should hold it in possessioift. 
Nay further, they were wiUing to entrust the decision 
of their respective claims to the oracle at DelpbL 
But they would not permit them to wage war ; and if 
otherwise, they declared that they would, forthe^ake 
of aid, be necessitated to make friends of those whom 
they wished not, namely, either of those who were 
now in power, they compelling them by force to take 
such steps. Thereupon the Corinthians gave them 
the answer following — " That they would deliberale 
on the matter, if the Corcyreans withdrew the ships 
and Barbarians from Epidamnus. * But before * that 
was done, they declared that it would not be equi- 
table that their friends should be harrassed by a 
blockade, while * themselves were at issue on the 

* Themselves, i. e. (as Bauer cigbtly explains) the two 
Utigant parties, both the CorcyreaoB and the Orinthians : 
not ti^e Corinthians only.) as the older commentators and Smith 
take it. Thus, the k*)^s cx<<v refers to both. The sense is, 
it vTould not be well, it would be absurd, for them to be at 
iteue concerning the possession of a city whose very exist- 
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qtiestion* Then the Cordyreans said in reply, that 
they would do so, provided that they would remove 
those who were at Epidaronus. And furthermore, 
that they Were perfectly willing that hoth the bellige- 
peot parties should even keep their position, and 
make a truce, until such time as the decision might 
be m^e. 

, XXIX. The Corinthians however would listen to 
none of those proposals *, but after their shi ps were ful- 
ly mtoned, and their allies were present, having pre- 
viously dispatched b lierald to proclaim war against 
the'Corcyreans, loosing from port with 75 ships and 
2000 heavy armed troops, they set sail for Epidam- 
nus^ for the purpose of waging war with the Corcy- 
reans. Now Aristeus the son of Pellichus, Cal}icrates 
son of Callias, and Timanor son of Timanthes com- 
manded the navy. And Archetimus son of Eurytimus, 
and Isarchidas son of Isarchus commanded the land 
fo^^ces. Now, when they had arrived at Actium in 
the territory of Anactor, where there is a temple of 
Apollo at the entnmce of the bay of Ambracia^ the 
Corcyteans sent a herald f on before to them in a 



ence was threatened ; or, that their mutual friends should be 
endangered, while they stood by disputing. Aixx^«a^9«i sig- 
nifies to be impleaded, to be at issue in a suit.— Bl. 

* Depending, it seems, on their apparent Superiority; 
and, trusting that they should not be impeded either by the 
I^a«:edaBmQniaQi or the Athenians, they therefore refused to 
treat on equal teirtns. 

t The Gorcyreana meant, by this, to gain time, and were 
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sa^U boaly to warn the CorinAuuw fi^m 99iiams 
agaiinst tbem, aod at 4e smw time, tbqr aMnand 
theic sbipt, stauochingdie M onea tint they miglit 
be sea-worthy » and fittwg o«t tb» fc«t. Bvl, wkm 
the herald baotigfat back na ptoific answer ff^m tiie 
CorinthiaB^ and when their own thipe wtf€ all cimr- 
plete, being 80 in number, (for 40 ships blockiKicd 
SpidanmuB*) putting imI ta sea, and drawing up tkeir 
line o£ battle sUpa against them^ tiktf fcught a battte 
by sea. And the Cofqrreaoa were deciatYelf ^nelo- 
rious» and cowpleldy destroyed 15 ships of the C»- 
rinthian& Ami on the aetf^me day ii happened to 
thiQuit tlmt those who heleagtiefed Epidamnus com** 
pelled that place to f surrender on this stipidatiow, ikat 
they were to sell the foreigners ibr slaves^ and throwing^ 
the Corinthians into chain% tceep theai ^e^ nnti^ 
some other course might seem expedient k^ the vic-^ 
torions party. 

XXX. Now theCorcyreanahavii^ereeted a trophy 
on Leucimna^ a promontory of C^rcyrai after that 
sea-fight, pm lo death the other captifcs whom they 
had taken, but, throwiag the Cmnthime into chains 
they kept them close prisoners. And afterwards. 



anxious not t» leave any thkig^ undone to avert hoatittti^s ^ 
yet they prepared for them witli judgment and q>uU. 

f liiterally, brougjlit it t» agree ta teriM of ewr ei i d ei. 
Tfioae who were formerly callM. |i«fH axe kere called m* 
xvhf ; which term, in ita proper sigaific li e B, dtnotet new 
comers. 
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vlieatfie CorkiAiQtis tad their Men faad rettrrned 
kome, ham»g hten trorsted ia the sea^^ht, the 
Cofcyitsms became masters of the enttre sea' in 
ttnse pttrtiy an^ soilkig to Leticas» a coloRf of the 
CbrratbHms^ tbey rafaged the eottirtry, and set fire to 
Cyllene, tJie naval arsenal of the fileaas^ becanse the 
IsMer had contribuled ships and money to the Corrmh^t 
ians. And, for the greatest part of the year a fter t ha t 
sea-fight, the Corcyreaiia heM possession of the seas^ 
and invading the alfies of the Corinthians with their 
fieetythey grievoiisly oppressed them. Until, upon the 
retarn of Mtmmer/ the Corinthtana hartng sent out 
ships and an army, when their allies were thus sore- 
ly pi^ssed, made an encam p mem at Actium, amd also, 
at Gbhnertum of Thesprotis^ for sake of the defence 
of Leneas, and of the other states which were iUend« 
ly to them. And then the Corcyreans made an oppo- 
site encampment with their sea and kmd forces, at 
Leoeiama. Hawererneitfierofthem sailed against the 
othef , baty encamping over against one another, for 
that summer, ^ttj ratamed home immediately on the 
approach of winter. 

t At this pw ng e htm been flHieh oentrorerted, a few >e- 
marks mpen it mxy not he uaseeeptaMe t» tbe nader— By 
nacting (w t g / w n ) instead of f9tfiitm)»OoeIler waM make it 
appear diat tke Tictory of tbe OofcyteaBS, the banting of 
CyUene, and tbe recinn of theCofindiiMi ieet, tXk took ]^Me 
witbin the same year. But they wbo consider that nautical 
ptapavsikms -and esqwAtiOM weie not at that remote period 
enecacad^vMi Mcb very gnat lapidfty, will, no doubt, rather 
inellBa to Ae opiaien wMcb allows a greater space <tf time fbr 
tbe acoompUsbment of those events. And it must be no 
imall satisfiMtkMi to flad theemfite and Jtifidotttlfitferd on 
thii fide of the quettioo.— Tm« 
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XXXI. Daring the whole year after the sea*6ght» 
and the one following, the Corinthians feeling indig- 
nant on account of the engagement with the Corey- 
reans, built ships, and prepared a fleet of ships in the 
very best style* collecting oarsmen both from Pelo- 
ponnesus itself, and from the rest of Greece likewise, 
prevailing on them by pay. But, hearing of their 
preparations, the Corcyreans became alarmed, and, 
(for they were bound by treaty to none of the Greeks, 
neither had they subscribed the treaties of the Athe- 
nians or those of the Lacedaemonians,) it seemed ad- 
viseable to them, to go over to the Athenians* and 
become their allies, and thus endeavour to obtain 
some aid from that people. Then, the Corinthians 
hearing of those proceedings, went also themselves on 
an embassy to Athens, lest the navy of that city being 
united to that of the Corcyreans against them, might 
prove an effectual obstacle to their conducting the 
war as they wished. Now, an assembly haying he&x, 
convened, they came to open discussion. Then the 
Corcyreans spoke to the following effect* 

XXXIL * *< It is but fair, O men of Athens, that 

* The exordium of the present oratioii must be considered 
very masterly, and it has been much admired. The com- 
mentators have fidled to remark, that it was had in view by 
Javy, L. vii. c. 30, in the oiation to the Campaniaus. The 
beginning of it is imitated by Sallust, p. 137, edit. Mattaire : — 
'* Omnes qui secundis rebus ad beUi societatem orantur consi- 
derare debent liceat ne tum pacem agere.** Of the pair of 
orations now Liid before the reader, the Scholiast justly re- 
marks, that that of the Corcyrean orator urges the argument of 
expediency rather than justice ; that of the Corinthians is 
founded on justice rather than expediency. For the Corin- 
thians were, indeed, allies, but the Corcyreans had a navy of 
120 ships.— Bl. 
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those who come to another people for the purpose of 
soliciting their aid, (as we now do) should, particu- 
krly when the party solicited stands not indebted to 
the applicants for any great benefit conferred, or act 
of friendly alliance,) in the fint instance make it 
appear that the boon they ask will prove advantage- 
ous to the donors, but if not, that at all events, it 
will not turn out detrimental to them ; and in the 
next placey that they will retain a permanent sense of 
the obligation. But if they should fail in satisfacto- 
rily establishing either of those preliminaries, they 
mtjst not feel chagrined should they experience a 
disappointment. Accordingly, the Corcyreans feeling 
quite confident that they will secure all that to you, 
have sent us with request of alliance. It has hap- 
pened, however, that a line of conduct has been 
pursued by us, which is absurd* as regards our 
interest with you, and, as regards our own afi&irs 
at'the present crisis, detrimental. For never as yet, 
previous to this period, having been the voluntary 
allies of any people, we have now come to make that 
request of others, and at the same time, we are, on 
that very account, quite deserted in^^ this our present 
war with the Corinthians. And that whrch hereto- 
fore seemed prudence on our part, namely, not to 



.* Since it would seem absurd that those who had aforetime 
minded only their own affairs, and selfishly consulted their 
own interest, should now expect assistance ftom others in the 
time of need. 
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nut a risk, al th* ihA of another^ by aflkaUiMioe mih 

ethtr people, ^ that^ vm ctpeak it, faa^ now 

tdrned out to I* mmdSssH inconakkfatepoa and 
weakaets. To be sate, we alone ukI unaided, 
reulsd the CkanatMaiii in tbat aearig&t wUdi took 
place between n& But since they are about mafciBg 
a deseent apon ua anth a mightier pcefatratbn iraa 
PdoponoeBus and the rest of Greece, and at we 
plaiafy see, tint it will mH be in oar power to escape 
by our own unaMeal rtsouroes, and at tbe same tine, 
that tbe danger ie gmat shoidd we fall kita.tbair 
power, it b ec om e s iaapeiattvdy necessary for us to 
entreat yoor assistance and that of eany odKr 
people* Manovar, we merit your iada^fiosev if 
we now attempt tiiinga diametrically at variaaca with 
ottr former iaactive conduct, not horn any etil 
design,^ bat ratber tkroagh error ot jad|^ 



•^•^m* 



XXXIIL Bat this wastini^ our naeesn^ wiM^ for 
many seaBOB% be faoaovrable ta you^ dioddyocr be 
Uitrelo persaaded. Fisst; beeanse yon wUiaaooour 
the injured, inC ^ iojoring party; aecooctty^ by 
taking under yoar protection those w1k> are beaught 
ifiio danger respecting thek moat vital^ important 
conecmsi yom will most cisctually lay up for your- 
selves this favour with an evidence that cannot be 
effaced from oar remembrance. Besidea, we possess 

a Sodi is the sense of xa»k, which oomsponck with the 
Lttin maHtia, Bftner lendefs it inertia, igoamM. But such 
rather implies to die mr^^o^w just liter, whioh ^<r»^»^ a 
low, creeping, gmrelling course of actioa.—BL. 
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tke gneatttt naval pov»«r, yout own eoEcepted. Con* 
ftiAer viH tboi, whal raver s|iecmeB of $o6<| ftrtmre 
coddiKcn»tv]Kiay i>r,whaicd«kibe norr eatemUoirs 
t^ ycmmumm^ than if ^at pow^r, the attacbraent 
of wfascb to ydursalvQS^ you w<Mil(f have mcure 
highly^ pdaed tiiaii ampie eums of RMmejr, asd any 
iotaiaiit whatever^ sboM mm be present to you of 
ha owtii accord^ frtely o£Eerii^ ilB^ wkhout risk or 
ecpens* to yout pnxuiring for yon^ moreover^ reput»- 
tios wUb tie maay^* thanks from liiose wbomye pmy 
naoo^ir^ and a tawcr of atrengtb for yourselves. Alt 
'whkch ibinga comhiaed^. bave been tbe bappy kc of 
but irery hm at any penod. And very iew tbere are 
nvho cone requeattag an alKaocey coaftrring thereby 
no^ less secarity aaid faonoar on thoae whom tbey ctAl 
upon far «id» than tbey will raceive Aom tbem. 
But if any amoagryou tmagiii* that liie war in which 
we might be senricee^le to yo% wttt not oecur, be 
errs in •bis judgment^ and is not seasRyfe, that tbe 
LaeedtemoBiaiis are anxious for a w«r» throngb fear 
o£ you^ aad thai tbe Coriatbians are not only mighty 
ia tbemadifesi but also bost^e to you^ and| that they 
are no«r first in tfaeir attack iqpoa us, for the purpose 
^ making an attnnpt on you, in order that we, 
tbioogb qomoioa enmity, mzy not stend by each 
dbcTi opposed to them: and that they may not &it 
to awke aura of one or the other of two things, 
diber. 10 »et&tt «s, or stnngttM. th«»et««. 

* {. e. Itt die eyes of the woil^; or, in the estimation of 
tbe gant laan ef Msakiad. 
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XXXIV. But we offeringy and you acceplhig the 
league, it becomes our duty to get the ^art of thein> 
and to foreploty rather than counterplot against 
them. But if they say, that it is unjust that you 

' should receive their colony, let them learn, that 
every colony honours its parent city so long as it is 
kindly treated, but becomes alienated when injured. 
For they are not sent out to be the slaves, but, the 
equals of those who are left behind. Now, that 
they have injured us, is quite manifest For having 
been invited to a judicial inve^gation touching Epi- 
damnus, they chose to follow up the complaint 
rather by an appeal to arms than to justice. And 
let that which they do to us their kinsmen, be a 
warning to you, lest you be imposed upon by them, 
and comply with their request on the moment. For 
he would liye most secure, who has the least cause to 
repent of benefits conferred on his enemies. 

XXXV. Neither will you by receiving us; being 
the allies of neither party, break the treaty with the 
Lacedaemonians. For it has been expressly declared 
therein, that whichever of the Grecians state is not 
the confederate of either, has full permission to go 
over to whiqhever side it pleases. Moreover, it 
would be unreasonable if they must have liberty to 
man their fleet from the confederate states, and from the 
rest of Greece besides, particularly from, the states in 
your dominion ; and, that they should debar us 
from the league now proposed, and also from any 
other aid whencesoever derivable. Then again, they 
must regard it as an ^injury, should you grant, for- 
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sooth, the request we make ! But we will account 

it a far greater criminality, should we prove unable 
to prevail on you. For you will thereby reject us 
who are endangered, and are not your enemies ; and 
you not only will not oppose those who are your 
enemies, and make invasions, but you will likewise 
allow them to acquire from your own dominions a 
degree of strength that should not be tolerated ;* on 
the contrary, it isjitting that you should, either throw 
impediments in the way of their mercenaries, pro- 
cured from your own territories, or, at least, send 
us assistance in such manner as you may think 
meet : but it is esp^ally incumbent on you to lend 
us aid, openly receiving us into your alliance. And, 
as we said in the commencement, many are the ad- 
vantages which we lay open to ybur view : and the 
principal one, (which is the surest pledge) is, that 
the same states are enemies to us both, and 
they are not weak, but able to injure those deserting 
from them : and when a nautical, not a land oonfe- 
derati<m is proffered you, the consequence of rejec- 
tion is not alike.f But you ought, above all things, 
if you coM, to suffer no other people to possess a 



• Or— which it is not right they should. Essaying to 
work upon the feelings of the Athenians, the Corcyrean dele- 
gates here make a strong appeal to their senne of mterest, 
which they show, must he endangered hy the Athenians indo- 
lently allowing a rival power to augment its forces hy troops 
raised in their own territories. 

t To be more explicit — ^the privation (such is the proper 
meaning of the term (xXXor^/awir) will not be attended with 
like bad consequences in botn cases. As if it virere said-- You, 
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mvyv-Md V not, to make a firieod of him Whoever 
may te iifOQgest thereiiu 

XXXVI. AM whoever is of opinion that what has 
becD 8tU. would be ea^pedients but is apprehensive 
Ittt he ahaU break the treaty by being persuaded 
thetielqrf let him know, tliat his fear* being pos* 
stised o£ 8treng|tb> wiU rather intimidate his oppo- 
nents; but that his self-confidence,t beiogi if he 
inejttolB U89 feeble, will be the less formidable to 
powecM &MS. And, at die same time, kt him oon- 
nisr, thai he is now deliberating not more fer 
Cocqrra than for Athene; and that he does not 
fbfecaife tb^ beat for tbe interests of the latter, whea 
by kioking m«ee)y to the present, he hesitates to 
adyoin to himself in an iflopending and all but 
tocesent war^ a state whidi is rendered amicable or 
hostile,, widi a crisis the most momentous. For it 
lica favourably siluated for the passage to Italy and 
Sicily, j: 80 that it can sdlow no fleet to come against 
t}» P^lefionKsians from those countries^ and ma^ 
aborconvoy afleet from hence to those parts; it is 
moreov e i, most commodioiis in otber respects. But, 
th^ we may sEptak both generally and particularly,, 
in the briefest compendium, hence may you learn 

O Atlienfons, who aieonfy nam uslMMd Into Uing as a ma- 
ritime people, Bhoold pa«we well ere jroa nject m alliance 
and fUendship of a people who, from theit iaM^ poritfon, 
<nu«t pnnrea vahuMe aeqnirilfeM to jour aavalatiengtL— Ta« 

* This is an instaiKe of 4iie neutet pattie^ with the 
artide befng used for a substantiiw^Ti 3^^r.) 

t AMiiitf iaataaoeof thosaiae coBitnactioa. 

I Or thus— <^ fee it is situated commodiously ftsr iU psi* 
s^e to Itt^ and Stdlj," 
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that yon sboold not cast qs off. Ttikte being; bmt 
three* navies amongst the Qveeki, w orth me atioaU^gf 
— yours, ours, and that tif the Ooriatlnatta ; ifhy ]Nmr 
remissness yon attow two of those to be imiled inko 
one, and if the Gorioftbians dtouti #rit aMe m, J^n 
will have to etory <fh a war bf sea iwith the Cor- 
cyreans and Pe^Yopon^emms ODOibfnM ; te* hgr^^c- 
ceiving ns» you vfiR be «iiiMed to coolsad tg^iftst 
them wit9i more ships, ours being added/* SoiydtP 
the Corcyreans, 30^ after them, the Oemlhitti^^r- 
to the fbttowing ^Rk* : — 

XXXVf 1. 1** Those CorcyfeaRs hairing mirfe li»ir 
harangue not tuer^y whhretmnot tnyonriUMWUg 
them, but also, to iMerib t^ 4pjMAf thflft*we#itt tham 
injuriou^, and, that they are rojusliiablgr inpnwd 
against, it isneces^yforns also to oiake stention 
ooneonnng bdth these posnts, and lo fMD^iieed t» the 
rest of our 4isooui«e ; tp tbe end^ ihA yo« ttiay 
know, 'rtiat our jQStehdfls is safer fcryon^ mm) 4hat 
you 8My, with good Tfaaaon, ie|ect their ttSctl^aiteus 
petition. Now, they aUege that it is ^unegb a^pdas- 

* Or thu9 — fhs Greeks have in all, three naviep that are 
worth mentiontog— yours, -0119, and ^t of the CeilntiaM — 
if 1^ y^v tedfwtanot y m fufo tpt Joi thfsn to b* coin- 
bmed, •&€• 

t The opening paragvapli of this oration snw he lims 
piresex>ted to thit rmer's view:— *^ Thooo Cotcftmm^hKve 
not ooiy made a speedi on tSie subject of your receiving 
tfaomrialD lat ^KancOi Aut tbey k^md bofne^hai^ nf^a 410, 
taxing us with going fo war with them for no just cause. It 
therefore becomes imperative on us, first, to treat upon 
both tb«fle bMS) snd to ^8h«w4hat yon pannoi, justiy take 
^<hesi inSoi^iaBC04Nltb ywi, -and that weiase f«iUy juetified 
in making war up^.!^ them*; 4h«a mt Jsust go «n with other 
matter. 
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ty that they have never as yet embraoed an alliance 
with any state; but this have they practiced wi^ 
evil design, and not from any praiseworthy motive 
wishing to fa^ve no confederate a witness to their evil 
doings, nor, to be put to the blush when calling there - 
on for aid* At the same time also, their city, being 
from itssituaticm, quite independent, renders them 
the valuators of the injuries they inflict on others, 
rad^r than that they should be appointed such by 
- mutual consent : seeing that they very seldom sail 
abroad to their neighbours, while they very often re- 
ceive others, who of necessity put in at their ports. 
And here is the whole drift of that specious rejection 
of alliaaoe which thqr put forward so ostentatiously, 
ito^ that they may not perpetrate an injury in con- 
junction with others, but, that they may do it alone ; 
and that wherever they prove strong, they may com- 
mit acts of violence ; and that wherever they can es- 
cape detection, they may there gain the more; and, 
that if they take more than their share, they may de- 
ny it with effrontery. Whereas, if (as they affirm) 
they were honest men, by how much the *less acces- 
siUe they were to their neighbours, by so much the 
more would they have a greater opportunity of show- 
ingtheir honesty, by giving and receiving what is just. 
XXXVIII. But they are not such,f either towards 
others, or towards us. And^ being our colonists, they 

• The term In the QteA denotes that which is difficult to 
lay hold of, hard to attain, &c. and evidently refers here to the 
insular position of the Corcyzeans.— .Tr. 

t Namely— honest and just men. 
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have ever * been in revolt, and now tbeymalfe wan* 
upon us, saying) they were not sent out to suffer 
wrongs. But we say again, that we did. not pbat 
them as a colony for the purpose of being insoHed 
by them, but, with the intention that we should be 
their rulers, and be treated, with respect, as is meet. 
Our other colonies indeed, honour us, and we are ^f^ 
ry much beloved by the colonists. Now, it is evi- 
dent, that if we are agreeable to the great majority, 
we cannot juj^^ be otjects of aversion to these peo- 
ple alone, neither would we carry on war 
against them in particular, had we not been sig- 
nally injured by them. But even had we been in 
error, it would have been decorous in them to yield 
to our angry ebullition, and discreditable to us, to 
have applied violence to their modest forbearance. 
But, through insolence, and the licentiousness conse^ 
quent on wealth, they have sinned against us in ma- 
ny other respects ; moreover, forcibly seiabg £pi- 
damniis, belonging tpus, (indeed while it was harras;- 
sed, they never plaimed it) they hold it in possessio 
ever since we went to its relief. 

XXXIX. And now they say, that they were wil- 
ling, previously, to submit the case to a judicial in 
vestigation ; but he ought not be deemed to say any 
thing to the purpose w))0 challenges to that, being 



* Particular emphasis is to be laid on the word ever, in- 
asmuch as' the Athenians used it for the purpose of reifutin^ 
the argument that the Corcyreans are only now hostile, be- 
cause ill-trehted. 
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wpiiior ia ^Mmthsod on tfae safesMe,* boi radier 
he who» [sorioustaffae trial, places words and deeds on 
the same leral. Whereas, thosenendidnotprofibrthe 
speoioos pnteoDt nf a jvimai enquiry before tbey laid 
siege to the phne» but imly 'when they became 
aensiUe that we wodd not look Ae matter OTer ; 
and hither thqr osne, being guilty not in those 
points only^lmt alsa in newsoHeitiBgyou to become, 
not their coitfederaKes, bnt their associates in cri- 
minsd h^tis^ce : fothermere, they offtyott to receive 
them, being o«r enemies. Whose doty it -was, then, 
tocomo to you irhen they were most in safety ; and 
nd wben we have been wronged, and they endan- 
gered ; mr at a period w4Kn yon, who never par- 
took of their power, mm* in^)art succour to them ; 
and when yoo, aMioa^ ftee from lliesr offenceSy 
must incur an equal share eCbkrrae from ns. But it 
were meet Ibat they, having first communicated 
their pofwer , ahouM hold die result in common with 
ye« ; and Apt you, who parficipated not in their 
sole crionnaKly, shoiM likewise be exempted from 
the inevitable consequence ef such doings. 

XL. * h has, then, been dearly shown, dmt we 
haveooflst la yon witli pertinent arguments, and that 
theyafe violent and rapacioos. Now, it is fitting 
thss you should learn that you canDOt, with justice, 
receive them. For, although it has been expressed 

* The MOM ii Wn words anut he wcko— d t9 go fitt 
nod^ag, whe beiag thestioafer pttty chaUengw aeooHalioii 
with a manifett iidvantage. Dr. Bloomfield lananDi, that 
the rebtive (w) ii fbr Uie pronoun and a particle, {ix>M 
ntirwj an idiom not nnfrequent in our author. 
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ia thft tx^iff that any c^the ^neutral states should be 
at full liberty to go over to whichcTer side it ehooses, 
the compact does not refer to those wha join either 
partj for the injury of the other, ^ut soleiy to tha$ 
^tat^ which, not separating itself from another, has 
need of security ; and which will not entail upon 
those who receive them (if they be wise) war in 
place of peace : which disaster you must now suffer 
if you comply not with us. For you cannot be- 
come only their auxiliaries, but must be our enemies^ 
instead of those united to us by the bond of alliance. 
For, should you side with them, it will become 
necessary for us to avenge ourselves on them, not 
exclusive of you. Albeit, you would be fully jus« 
tified, especially in standing aloof from both parties ; 
but if not, on the contrary, in prcfceeding along with 
us against them. For, to the Corinthians you are 
bound by treaty ; but you have never been even at 
truce with the Corcyreans : and you ought not esta- 
blish a precedent to harbour those who desert from 
others. For neither did we, on the revolt of the 
Samians, give a vote hostile to you, when the other 
Peloponnesians were divided in their votes on the ques- 
tioui /'whether it would be proper to give them aid;*' 
but we openly maintained the contrary opinion, that 



* On tke term in the original (afpa^w) OoeUer remarks — 
that Greece was at the period here alluded to, divided into 
cpnfederate and npn -confederate, t. e. confederate, either with 
the Athenians or the Lacedsemonianp ; or neutral, i. e> allied 
to neither people. 



«vc«y 9Ma oui^tto iaifct ohattifMOMit on its oMm d»> 
IMiidi^ftts. IiidfiedidKnild you suceoiir those whofioomk 
imy evil, by reoeiring theoi, there will appeULT an 
equal number of your allies who ^ill oome over t^ 
ua« wi you will estaUith a preofdent detriaieiitel lo 
youcselves rather than to U9< 

XIJ. ^Tbeae, then, afe the justeluiot whidi we 
have on you* wellffbunded, too, by Qi«oian mage ; 
jnd such our exhortation and request f^r fowmr opn- 
lorred, wUch, we maintain it, ought to be repaid us 
jon the present occasicm, since we ane not eaemieB to 
injuve you, nor, on the olher hand^ friends who 
wou)d abuse yoairklndne^^ For, having formeriy, 
hehrt the Median war, been in want of long ships 
in your war with the .^ginets, you reopived fiO 
ships fr(»n the Corinthians : and that identical ad of 
friendship, a& also ihat in the matter of the SaoMans, 
namely, ^mt, through our inter&renoe, the Pelcqpon- 
nesiant gave theo^ no assistance, procured you vie- 
lory over the iBgiaet^, and vengeance on the Smb- 
ians. And that was done at such a cntical period, 
when men, through desire of victory, ave mosi re^ 
gardless <^ all other matters. For th^ deem kim 
^ho helps them a friend, even though he formerly 
was their enemy; and thqr look upon him who 
opposes them, as their enemyi though he had been 

» ^ In ochtr words — We then hsve, indeed, those dahns on 
you, sdrong, aec^idingto the insdtates of the Greeks, and flAN> 
sudi an exhottstion and daim of benefit ; whidi we, not being 
enemies so as to injure, nor, on the o^ier hand, ftiends so as 
to abuse you, assert, ought to be repaid us -en the present oc- 
casion." 



their friend : inasmuch as, from a present spirit of 
contention, they manage even their nearest coneems 
for the worse.* 

XLII. Reflecting on these thbgs, and learning 
them (each younger person from his senior), let every 
wdivtdual deem it right to make us an adequate 
requital ; and let none of you vainly imagine that 
those things have been fairly stated, but that a differ- 
ent line of policy would be expedient, should war 
break out. For, wherein any one errs the least, 
there particularly does advantage follow by neces- 
sary consequence : moreover, the final result of that 
war, wherewith, working on your apprehension, the 
Corcyreans uige you to act unjustly, still lies in 
obscurity ; neither is it right that you, being in* 
fluenced thereby, should now incur an open and 
present hostility with the Corinthians : nay, it were 
more consistent with prudence, that you should de- 
duct from former suspicions incurred on account of 
the Megareans. For, the last benefit when well* 
timed, can, even though it be but trifling, do away 
with greater grounds of complaint f Neither let 

* What our aathor would seem to intiinate by those conclude 
ing words is nearly as follows : — That when men are blinded by 
ambitiovi modvtt, they art rendered unfit £ac looking forward 
to their own interest and welfare. Xabooring under this judi* 
cial blindness, they can neither see the friend, nor discern the 
ibe : and so they unwarily present their unguarded bosom to 
the latter:, while they aim a deadly blow at the unsuspecting 
head ef Uw ibrmer.— Tr. 

f Akheogfa it be true that mankind are more generally dis- 
posed to resent aa iiqury than requite an act of kindness, yet 
the sentimeBt exjffessed in this passage is perfectly consistent 
with truth: since the mind of man is so framed as to be more 

D 2 
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yourselves be drawh in by this, because they hold 
out to you a mighty alliance of a naval power. For, 
not to injure one's equals, is a stronger bulwark than 
if, being elated by present appearances, we were to 
make greater acquisitions, beset with hazard. 

XLIII. We then, having fallen into the very pre- 
dicament which we ourselves formerly mentioned at 
Lacedsmon, viz. that every state should punish its 
own confederates — now request that we may, at your 
hands, obtain that same privilege; and that you, 
who have already been benefitted by our vote, will 
not injure us by yours. Nay, rather make us an 
equivalent return, bearing in mind that this is the 
critical period in which he who assists us is particu- 
larly a friend ; but he who opposes us, an enemy^ 
And do not, against our wills, admit those Corcy- 
reans as your confederates, nor assist those who per- 
petrate acts of injustice. Now, by so doing, you will 
perform a proper {^rt, and consult your own interest 
in the best manner.'* — Such was the purport of what 
the Corinthians said. 

XLlV. * Now, the Athenians having heard both 
parties, and an assembly being twice convened, in the 

sensibly affected by present or recent impressioDs than it is by 
those which are past and gone. ^^ Plerique mortales eztmna 
pieminere." — .Ta. 

* After having heard the appeals of the Corcyrean and 
Corinthian delegates, the Athenians summoned an asaemUy 
to determine whose part they were to take, what oouzse th^ 
ought to adopt. The first convention proving indedaive of w 
question (the votes being equally divided on the tespectiv^e 
claims and pretensions of Corcyra and Corinth), a second 
meeting was he|d, which decided in &vour of Corcyia.— Tn, 
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former one, they equally approved of the arguments 
urged hy the Corinthians ; but, in the one subsequent, 
they changed their minds : not indeed, to make an 
alliance with the Corcyreans^ so as to regard the 
same people as friends and enemies (for, if the Cor- 
cyreans were to order them to sail along with them 
against the Corinthians, the treaty between them and 
the Peloponnesians would be broken), but they made 
a defensive alliance, to bring relief to the territory of 
one another^ should any state assault Corc3rra, Athfltis, 
or their allies. For it seemed to them that, in all 
cases, a war with the Peloponnesians would take 
place ; and they did not wish to abandon to the Co- 
xinthians Corcyra, which possessed so great a fleet;, 
but to wear them out against each other as much as 
possible, to the end that they might (should there be 
a necessity for it) enter on a war with the Corinthians, 
and the other people who possessed a fleet, when 
they were reduced to a weaker state. Moreover, this 
island appeared to them to lie in a commodious posi- 
tion for the passage over to Italy and Sicily. * 

XLV. Influenced by such motives, the Athenians 
received the Corcyreans ; and, the Corinthians hav- 



* Another inducement for the Athenians to countenance the 
Corcyreans was, the advantages which, from its site, the 
Island of Corc3rra held out to Athens in its intercourse with 
Italy and Sicily. The Athenians looked upon it as an essen- 
tial part of their policy to keep on good terms with the inha- 
bitants of an isle that could give their shipping much annoy- 
ance, and impede commerdal intercourse with Italy and 
Sicity, if the Athenians should, by siding with the Corin- 
tMans, alienate the Corcyreans iVom themsebres. 
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ing darted, they sent ihtm ten nhips, as an auxi- 
ftify force, not long after. Now, LacedeemOBras, 
flon of Cimmon, Diotimus, son of StrombichTis, and 
Proteas, son of Epides, commanded them. And 
tbey gaye them preparatory instractions not to figfat 
the Corinthians, unless that people actually sailed 
against Corcyra, and meditated a descent on that 
island, or any place pertaining thereto ; hut, were 
that the case, they empowered them to oppose the 
Corinthians with all their might. Now, they gave 
those injunctions for the purpose of not breaking the 
treaty. In due course, the ships arrive at Corcyra. . • • 
XLYI. But the Corinthians, after preparation had 
been made by them, sailed to Corcyra with 150 
ships. Of these, there were 10 belonging to the 
Eleans ; 12 belonging to the Megareans ; 10 belongs 
ingto the Leucadians; 27 belonging to the Ambra- 
ciots ; one belonging to the Anaotorians. And there 
were 90 belonging to the Corinthians themselves. 
Of these, there were commanders, one for each state : 
of the Corinthians,* Xenoclides,80n of Eutycles,him- 
self with four others. But when, after sailing from 
Leucas, they made the coast over against Corcyra, 
they came to anchor at Chimerium of Thesprotis. 
Now, there is an harbour here ; and above it, remote 
firom the sea, lies a cky catied Ephyra, on the Ele^ 
iatis of Thesprotis. Near it the Acberunan lake db- 

* «<0f the Corinthians Sec,"— This sentence Is eddod^ 
eDiptical, and may be exhibited mote fiiUy thus.— The com- 
mander of the Corinthians was &c 



tinbogues itself aalo the sea $ aad tlie rifier Aoh^ron^ 
TUBniog through Tbes^rotis^ lAsiies into it> fimn 
whence the hke derives its nafiie. The river Tl^amis 
also runs [through Thesprotis)] dividing Theqprdtis 
and Cestriae, between which projects the promon*- 
tory of Chimerium. The Corinthiafas» then, ttke vp 
their anchorsge^ and make Aeir eneampmenty in this 
part of the continent 

Xl^VIIi Now, the Oorcytetos^ when they undte- 
stood that the Gmiithians were sailing against then, 
having fntened 1 20 ednps, which Midades, iEsimedte, 
abd Ewybatns ^mmanded, made an entaaipment 
in one of those islands which arecalled SytK)te. The 
ten AAenian ships were also present. Bulthdr luid- 
(bfccs were on the promdntory ef Leucicnna ; and 
also 1000 hesivy^rmed (itK>ps of the Zacyndvians, as 
aaxitfaries. But the Corinthians, dlso^ bad on the 
cdotilieat numbers of the Barbarians wfa6 came to 
lend their aid. For the inhabitahts of that part of 
the continent are, and ever n^e, their frtemds. 

XLVUL Bat when the Corinthians had made dae 
f^efpaiation) they weighed andhor by n^ht ftom 
Chiuieriam^ taking with thetn prorisi<m for three days ; 
with the intention of figklkig a batBe Oki ste ; and, 
setting sail at the first dawn of day, they descry the 
Qoftjmsk fleet ovt at sea, and beariiaig <]owft upon 
them. And, as soon as they beheld each other, they 
drew np in battle-army, the Athenian shipd ioere on 
the right Wing of the Cordyrcans, and they th^m- 
s^Ives occupied the other, having formed three lines 
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of ships, each of which one of the three prefects coni'- 
nanded. Thus, indeed, did the Corcyreans set 
^mselves in array. But the ships oftheMegareans, 
and those of the Amhraciots took their stations on 
the right wing of the Corinthians ; and the rest of 
their allies were in the middle, just as each chanc- 
ed to be placed; and the Corinthians them* 
selves, with those of the ships that were the best 
sailers, occupied the left wing, opposite the Athe- 
nians, and the right wing of the Corcyreans. 

XLIX* Now they engaging with one another, after 
the signal had been hoisted on both sides, commenced 
asei^-fight, both the belligerent parties having many 
heavy-atmed troops, and several archers and javelin- 
men on deck', these being still, after the old fadiion, 
rather rttdely equipped. And the batde vras vigor- 
ously coiitested, but, in point of skill, not equally ^ 
kept up, being rather like an engagement by land. 
For, once they made a charge on each other, they 
were not easily separated, owing to the number and 
throng of the ships, and they relied for victory rather 
on the heavy armed men who were on deck, and 
fpu^t a stationary combat, the ships being motion- 
less f . But there were no breakings through the 



• That is to say— the battle was not conducted with » 
degree of science or tact that bore any proportion to the animal 
courage displayed by the combatants on the oecasicm. In ISict, 
the << vis cfUbuli expos" was the distinguishing ftatuiet^this 
rude and ancient sea-fight. 

f Inconsequtnoeof their being held fiut together bygnq*^ 
pling irons (the x**€" ci^i'tf of the Greeks.) These were ulA 
to have been first used in Greece by Perides the Athenian. 
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line, and they fought with more courage and pbysP 
oal strength, than science. * Then ensued a great 
taroult in every direction, and the engagement was 
quite disorderly, in which, the Athenian ships being 
ready at hand for the Corcyreauis, when the latter 
were hard pressed any where, struck terror into 
the enemy, but their commanders did not origin- 
ally take part in the conflict, as they stood in awe 
of the premonition of the Athenians. The right wing^ 
of the Corinthians was in the greatest distress. For 
the Corcyreans with twenty ships, having put them 
to flight, and chased them dispersed even to the con<^ 
Unent, sailing to their very camp, and going on shore* 
they burnt their deserted tents and carried off all their 
bdggage. Insomuch that, the Corinthians and their 
confederates were worsted in that quarter, and the 
Corcyreans had the victory. But, on the left wing, 
where the Corinthians were themselves, they had a 
decided advantage, twenty ships out of an inferior 
number f being absent from the Corcyreans, on the 



* To thoie who are theoretioally or practically acquainted 
with the improvements in naval tactics of the present day, the 
whole chapter mutt, no doubt, present a lively and graphic 
picture of Uie vis consil! expers. ' 

t In other words — The Corcyreans had, ah initio, the less 
muster of ships (1 20) ; and it is expressly said in the history, 
that 4w0ntff Qiat of these went on the chase after a portion of 
the ri^t wing of the Goiinthian fleet consisting of 150 ships : 
conse<loently,the Coreyreaiis were,by this very injudidons step, 
reduced to a greater minority; and, unless we sujmose that there 
was a previous uaderstanding that the Athenian fleet would tm- 
fntdiaiel^uke an active part in the engagement, great impru- 
dence and rashness must be imputed to those who had thr 
command on this occasion. 

D 3 
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porsnit Butfte Atheniius^ obaer? in; the Corey* 
leans sore pressed^ now aided tfaem more andiB* 
guisecMj, limng at the first going off, kept aloof, ao 
as not to make an attack on any : bat when Aft rout 
had evidently taken place, and the Corisithiaas 
pressed sore on them, then indeed, every man set his 
shoulders to the work, and there was no bnger any 
distinctiott made, but they were driven to such an ex« 
tremity, that the Cormthiaois and Athenians con- 
flicted with each other. 

L. Butytiie rout having commenced,tbe Corinthians 
did not make fisuit the hxiUs of the ships which th^ 
sank, and so drag them along, but, sailing^ throogh 
and through, they turned their attention to the men 
rather for the purpose of butchering them, tban of 
taking them alive. And they slew, through ignonmcey 
their own friends, not being aware that those on the 
right wing had been wonted. For, the ships being 
very numerous on both sides, and oooopying a great 
space of sea, they couki not easily distinguish, when 
once they had come to close quarters witli one ano- 
ther, who were the ooQcpierors, or the conquer^. 
For this sea-fight was in point of the number of 
ships, the greatest of those that went before it, b^ 
tween Greek and Gredi. But, after the CorinthiaM 
had pursued the Corcyreans to the land, they turned 
their attention to the broken pieces of wreck, aodthe 
dead bodies of their friends. And they got the most of 
them so that they conveyed them to Sybota, whither Ae 
hnd forces of the Barbarians had come to Aetr 
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txace. Now^ Sybote is a deaht port of ThespnM 
tis. AAd beiBg reunked, after htring done tbis^ they 
bore down vipon ike C^cyitons. But tfaey in theit 
lurDy sailed agaikist the enemy, wkfa their ships that 
Were yet s^-w^rthyi and with as many as remained 
riong with the Athenian fleet, fearing lest the Co* 
»inthians ra^ht attempt to land on their territory^ 
And it was noW late in the day, and they had raised 
the war-aoBg for the conflkt, when the Corinthians 
all of a Sodden began to row sstem,* observing twen- 
ty ships of the Athenians railing toward them, which 
ships the Atheniaas had sem out as an auxiliary 
force after the fimtek!, fearing (what actually occur- 
red), lest the Coreyfeans might be defeated, and^ 
lest their ten ships might be too few to defend them. 
Li. The Corinthkns therefbn^, having discotered 
them first, and suspecting that tb^re cam6 from 
Athens not merely as many as they debcried, but a 
great deal more, slovrly retreatiNl. Now, the ships 
were not seen by the Coityroms, for they sailed 
toward them from rather an obsenre quarter ; f and 

• Op-.« give Adr thips stcra-way.'* By thif arti- 
fice, the Goimthians got out of th6 way of the rein- 
ifbrcement, without exhibiting any appearance of terror and 
surprise, which they must have inwardly felt on beholding the 
appr<mdh of ihi^f aceesidoik to the enemy*s strength. The Oreek 
fMase wlikh is equlvdent to ^pup^ftn pellere" means-^to 
pmpA die Mem, i. e. mdc6 the vessel nrogress stem-ways. 
Nd#, fMs wai ddne by puiihMg the oftr ftotn you, instead of 
ytdlSllgitintoyMt. 

f It isao ^«fy ixttttef to explsin ho# this reinfbrcement Of 
thi]^^g fi«Ai A^eMS ihi deHoied by £he Cdritathiatis, and 
y^ tm dt sSS^ ti t d M the same d^e by the CkffcyreAns. 
Mit&rd says they wen dthAUn^ a heiAliid. Btt.BMaSM 
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they were struck with amazement because the Corin- 
*^bians rowed astern, until some persons observing 
the shipSy cried aloud, that they were bearing down 
upon them. Hereupon, they retreated likewise. For 
it was now growing dark ; and the Corinthians 
turning about, broke up. Thus did their separation 
from one another take place, and this sea-fight was 
brought to a termination at night-fall. Now, the 
Corcyreans being encamped at Leucimna, those 
twenty Athenian ships which Glaucus, son of Leager, 
and Andocides, son of Leogoras, commanded, sailed 
to the camp not long after they were first observed, 
having been steered through the dead bodies, and 
floating pieces of wreck. Then, the Corcyreans 
(for it was now dark night) were afraid lest they 
might be enemies, but afterwards recognized them, 
and they came to anchor. 

LII. On the following day, the thirty Athenian 
ships, and as many of those belonging to the Corcy- 
reans as were sea-worthy, weighing anchor, sailed 
into the port at Sybota, where the Corinthians were 
lying, being desirous of knowing whether they would 
come to an engagement. But they having put their 



is not satisfied with this mode of accounting fat the occur- 
rence. The learned and ingenious annotator suggests that 
the Athenian fleet sailed up in the Hank of the Corinthian 
navy, and consequently, that the Corc3rreans were» by the in- 
tervention of the latter, prevented firom desciying the fbrmet 
at first. This solution appears much more satis&ctory than 
the former, though it must at the same time be admitted, 
that there yet remains an ample field fi>r the execcuie of coih 
jecture and speculative enquiry. — Ta* 
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ships out to sea, aiid drawn them up in line of battle 
in the deep water, remained quiet, not being dis- 
posed in their minds to commence the battle of their 
own accord, observing that fresh ships had arrived 
from the Athenians, and that many perplexing dif* 
ficulties had befallen themselves, as well with respep^ 
to the custody of the captives whom they had ia 
their ships, as from seeing that there were no means 
of repairing their vessels in that deserted place* 
But they debated more about their voyage homeward 
as to how they might return thither ; fearing lest the 
Athenians might not permit them to sail from thence^ 
under the impression that the treaty had been broken^ 
because they had already come to blows. 

LIII. It therefore seemed advisable to them to 
embark some men in a skiff, send them without the 
heraldic insignia to the Athenians, and thus sound 
their design. And having despatched them, they 
spoke to the following effect :— ** You do us an in* 
justice, O Athenians, by commencing war, and 
breaking the treaty. For you stand in the way oC 
our avenging ourselves upon our enemies, by taking 
up arms against us. But if it be your intention to 
prevent us from sailing against Corcyra, or any 
where else we please, then break the treaty at once^ 
and taking us first, treat us as enemies." Such was 
the purport of what they said. Now, that part of thei 
0)rcyrean camp which heard them, instantly voci* 
ferated — "seize them, and put them to dea^«'* But 
the Athenians made them the following answer :r— 
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^ Wife We fiei^t coti!«Wn«5iB|; WAif, O yii Peldp(«infe* 
sfaBs, not do \fre bteik the tfeaty. But we ar6 conie 
AS auxiliaries to the Corcyt^atis, our confederates* If 
then, yoti choose to ^1 afny where else, we give you 
no hMerAlnce ; but if you Will sail against Coreyra, 
ot any place thet*eto bebtiging, we will not, to the 
uttnost'of otfr abilify, look thftt over." 

LIV. The Athenians having given such an answcfr, 
the Corinthians ftiade preparations fctr their voyage 
home, aittl ejected a trophy in Sybota of the 
Contbent. Bdt the Cotbyt^e^ns gathered up the 
wrecks and dead hoUes which eatne drifting iii to 
them, by the waves and the wind, which rising in the 
night, had scattered them ^bout in every direction^ 
And they in their torn erected a trophy in iSyfabta of 
fbe Islands, as though they had been victorious. Now 
each party elaimed the victory for itself, tinder 
the following impfeijsidn. The Corinthians, indeed, 
erected a trophy, beesiuse they had, up to nig^t-iUI) 
been superior in the sea-fight, insotauch that they 
recovered most of the wf^cks, dtid dead bodies, 
having, ttioreover, no less than 1000 p)*idbners of 
War, and having alsb ntuA about 70 ships. But the 
CofCyf^ans [did soj as having destroyed about 30 
ships, and because, after the Athenians arrived, they 
gathered up the pieces of wrecks and dead bckiie^ 
which [were drifted in] to thetaa, and because, on the 
day before, the Corinthians had, by rowing asten^ 
trben they sawtbe Atheniati tfeet, given way to them, 
4nd because, after they arrived, the Corinthians did 
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Bot sail against them from Sybota. For those reasons 
(hey erected a trophy. So did both the belligerent 
parties maintain their pretensions to victory. 

LV. But the Corinthians sailing homeward from 
thence, took by deceit, Anactprium, which is situated 
in the mouth of the gulph of Ambracia ; (now it 
was common to them and the Corcyreans,) and after 
locating Corinthian settlers there, they returned 
home. And they sold 800 of the Corcyreans who 
had been in a servile capacity, and they kept 250 as 
prisoners, and these they treated with great courtesy, 
to the end that they might, oo their return, attach 
Corcyra to their interest. Now the most of those 
prisoners were, in point of influential power, the 
first men of the city. So therefore was Corcyra 
freed from the war with the Corinthians, and the 
Athenian ships returned home from that place. 
Now, this was the first cause of the war waged by 
I9ie Corinthians against the Athenians, viz., because 
the latter fonght on the side of the Corcyreans 
against them, notwithstanding that they were in 
league with them. 

LVI. Now, shortly after those transactions, it 
happened that the following causes of animosity 
arose between the Athenians and Peloponnesians, so 
as to force them into a war. For, when the Corin- 
thians endeavoured to avenge themselves of them, 
the Athenians suspecting their animosity, ordered 
the Potidseans who dwell on the Isthmus of Pallene, 
|Hid were colonists of the Corinthians, to demolish 
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the wall that looked toward Pallene, to give hostages, 
and also to send away those magistrates whom the 
Corinthians were in the habit of sending out to them 
annually, and, not to admit them in future ; being 
apprehensive lest they being solicited by Perdiccas 
and the Corinthians, might revolt, and persuade 
their other allies who were in Thrace, to join them 
in their defection. 

LVII. Now the Athenians took those precautionary 
measures against the Potidaeans, immediately after 
the sea-fight at Corcyra. For the ( orinthiatis were 
avowedly their foes, and Perdiccas, the son of Alex- 
ander, king of the Macedonians, was at open war 
with them, though he formerly was their ally 
and friend. But he became an enemy, because the 
Athenians had formed an alliance with his own 
brothers Philip and Derdas, who opposed him with 
united forces. And, from motives of fear, sending 
an embassy to Laqedsemon, he did his utmost that a 
war might ensue between that state and the Pelopon- 
nesians, and conciliated the Corinthians with a 
view to the revolt of Potidaea. And moreover, he 
used all sorts of arguments with the Chalcideans and 
Bottioeans that are in Thrace, to induce them to join in 
that revolt ; under the impression, that if he enjoyed 
the alliance of those nighbouring states, he would carry 
on the vrar under more advantageous circumstances* 
with their assistance. The Athenians being fully 
aware of all this, and also desirous of preventing the 
revolt of those states, send out instructions to the 
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tommanders of their fleet, (for they had already 
despatched 30 ships and 1000 heavy armed troops 
into his country, under the command of Archestratus, 
son of Lycomedes, and ten others ;) to take hostages 
from the Potidceans, to raze their wall, and to keep 
strict watch over the states adjoining, lest they might 
revolt. 

LVIIL But the Potidaeans having sent amhassa^« 
dors to the Athenians, to try if haply they m^ht 
prevail on that people not to adopt any new line of 
conduct with respect to theiki, proceeded also to 
Lacedaemon with the Corinthians, and stipulated 
with that city to prepare them succours, if there 
should be any need thereof. And, when they could 
obtain nothing desirable from the Athenians, afker 
negociating with them for a long time, and when, on 
the contrary, the fleet had set sail both against 
Macedon and themselves, and when the chief magis- 
trates of the Lacedaemonians had promised them that 
they would invade Attica, if the Athenians proceeded 
agaihst Potidaea — then, indeed, they openly revolted 
from the Athenians along with the Chalcideans and 
Bottiaeans, binding themselves thereto by oath ; more« 
over, Perdiccas persuades the Chalcideans to emi* 
grate to Olynthus, having first abandoned and then 
destroyed their maritime towns, and also, to fortify 
strongly that city alone. But, to those who were by 
this means driven from their own country, he gave 
them that part of his Mygdonian territory which lies 
about the lake Bolbe, to occupy, as long as the war 
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with the Athenians might last. Now, th6y having 
destroyed the cities, emigrated, and cotnm^noed pre- 
paring themselves for the war. 

LIX. Now, the thirty ships belonging to th6 Athe- 
nians arrive at Thrace, and find that Potidtt& 
and those other places had revolted. But the coin- 
manders thereof deeming it impracticable to carry on 
the war against Perdicoas and the revolted ti^fts, 
with their present forces, turn to Maoedon> wUther, 
also, they had been originally sent. And having 
set themselves in array they joined the standard of 
Philip and the brothers of Derdas, who had made an 
inroad with an armed force from the upper cotinti^. 

LX. But in the mean time^ now that Potidaea 
had revolted, and the Athenian ships were hovering 
about Maoedon^ the Corinthians fearing for that 
place, and deeming its dtmger of intimate concern to 
themselves, send odt volunteers of their own, and 
1600 of the other Peloponnesisms clad in heavy ar- 
tnour, also 400 light armed troops, having induced 
thefn by pay. Now, Aristeus, son of Adimanlus, 
had the command of them, and it was principally 
through their friendship for him that most of the 
volunteers from Corinth went with his army ; for he 
had ever beeA friendly disposed toward the Poti* 
dedans, and they arrive at Thrace, oft the for- 
tierth day later than that on which Potideera htkl re-> 

IXL Now, tidmgs from those slates, to tkt 
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ejjkct* that they hid revested, very soon reAcfaed the 
ears of the Athenmns; and when they tmdcAtood 
that the troops under Aristeus were approaching, 
they send out to the places that had fevolt'- 
ed, SOOO heavy armed troops of their own, 40 
ships, artd Callias, son of Calliades, as commander, 
with four coHeagues. Who, as soon as ever they 
arrived in Macedon, find the former 1000 troops, 
who had just captured Therme, in the act of 
laying siege to Pydna. And they likewise encamp- 
ing before Pydna, invested it, but having 
afterward formed a compulsory pact and alliance 
with Perdiceas, which Potidssa and the arrival of 
Aristeus compelled them to do, they withdrew 
firom Macedonia. And they arriving at Bercea, 
then turning back from thence, (having fiist made 
an attempt on the place without taking it,) proceeded 
overland to Fotidea with 3000 heavy armed troops 
of their own, exclusive of several belonging to their 
allies, and with the 600 cavalry that virere with 
Philip and Fatisanias, and, at the same time, HO 
ships coasted along. And they moving forward by 
slow marches, arrive on the third day at Gigonus, 
and there pitched their camp. 

LXn. But the Potidseans and the Pek>pomie- 
sians who were with Aristeus, were encamped on 

* Ib the gnmmatical Malysii of this aentenct la tfte ori^* 
nal text, it will be seen that an ellipsis occurs before the con- 
f nnttiott ^t, Thh ellipsis has been supplied in the tran^tioii 
by the wcHa^ ^ to the efiect." 
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the IstfamuS) hard by Olynthus, expecting the Athe-' 
niaas ; and they held their markets outside the city. 
Now the confederates had chosen Aristeus, com- 
mander of all the in&ntry, and PerdiccaSy of the 
cavalry. For he very soon deserted the Athenians 
again, and took tip arms with the Potidseans, having 
appointed lolaus his lieutenant Now, the intention 
of Aristeus was, that he himself retaining the forces 
which he had with him on the Isthmus^should closely 
watch the Athenians, lest peradventure they might 
attack him, and that the Chalcideans, those allies who 
were outside the Isthmus, and the 200 cavalry under 
Perdiecas should remain at Olynthus, moreover, so 
that whenever the Athenians might come upon them, 
they should surround the enemy by charging them 
in the rear. Now, on the other hand, Callias, the 
Athenian general, and his colleagues, send the Mace- 
donian cavalry and a small body of the allies, 
toward Olynthus, in order to prevent those who 
were there from sending assistance from thence* 
But they themselves having removed their encamp- 
ment, marched toward Potideea, and when they 
arrived at the Isthmus and belield the enemy pre« 
paring himself for battle, they also set themselves in 
array against the foe ; and, not very long after, they 
came to an engagement* Thereupon, the wing com- 
manded by Aristeus, and the select troops of the 
Ck>rinthian8 and others who were about him, put to 
flight the wing opposed to them, and went a great 
way in pursuit after them. But the residue of the 
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army> composed of tha Potidseaas and Peloponoe'^ 
sians, were defeated by the Athenians^ and fled to 
the city. 

LXIIL Bat when Aristeus, on returning from 
the pursuit, perceived that the rest of the army had 
been vanquished, he was in doubt as to where he 
should go, and so run chance, whether to Olyn- 
thvis or Potidaea. At length it seemed advis- 
able to him that he, assembling his forces together 
in the most compact body possible, should dash into 
Potidaea with all speed. And he arrived thereiu 
wading through the sea close by the breakwater, 
assailed by missiles, and encountering great difficul- 
ties, losing some of his men yet bringing the 
greater numbers safely through. But those who 
came out from Olynthus to assist the Potidaeans, 
(410 w Olynthus is distant from that town about sixty 
stadia^ and is plainly to be seen therefrom,) marched 
forward a short distance to give them aid, after the 
battle had commenced, and the signals* were raised; 
hereupon the Macedonian cavalry drew up their lines 
against them, for the purpose of preventing them. 
But when the victory had speedily declared itself fo'^ 
the Athenians, and the standards were torn up, they 
returned back to the city, and the Macedonian ca- 
valry went to the Athenians. Thus the cavalry 
were present on neither side. Now, after the 

* In the military as well as in the naval tactics of andent 
Greece, the term o-in/ui,»7a denotes ensigns or flags, the elevati<m 
whereof was a signal to join battle, the depression, to desis^ 
therefrom. 
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baiae» the A|b«maw erected a trophy, and gave up 
the d^ l^odies to the Potidaeans by coippafd* Aod, 
of the Potidaeans, and their allies, there fell little 
9bi^ of 300, but of the Athenians thenmelves, 150, 
and their general Callias* 

LXIV, Now the Athenians having speedily forti- 
fif d the wdl feeing the Isthmus, guarded it with vigi- 
lance. But the wall that looked toward Pallene was 
not fortified. For they did not account themselves 
able both to keep watch on the Isthmus, and to cros9 
over to Pallene and fortify it likewise ; fearing lest 
the Potidaeans and dieir allies might make an attack 
on them when detached. Now, the Athenians who 
were in the city hearing that Pallene was not fortified, 
subsequently send out 1600 armed troops of their 
own, and Phormio son of Asopius, as their general ; 
who, having arrived at Pallene, and sallied forth 
from Aphytis, led up his army tp Potidsea, moving 
by slow marches, ravaging the country at the same 
time. But, when no one came forth to give him bat^ 
tie, he fortified the wall over against Pallene, And 
thus was Potidaea now vigorously besieged on every 
side, a fleet invading it from the sea also. 

LT^V. But Aristeus having no hope whatever of 
safety, now that it was blockaded, unle9s something 
from Peloponnesus, or any thing else unexpected 
were to accrue to him, advised them (with the exoep« 
tion of 500) to sail away from the place, having first 
waited for a feir wind; and volonteeped himself to 
be of the remaining party. But, when he could not 
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pnevail upon thtni, b^ingdesiiousofeffiecliiig what 
was next best to the above scheme^ and alio, tbat 
matters abroad might be placed on the best footings 
he sails from the town, eseaping the aotice of the 
Atheniai^ guard.* And remaining among the Chaloi* 
deansy he conducted the other affairs of the war, and 
having also laid an ambush near the city of the Sermy- 
lians, he slew vast numbers. And, by Htufifig a dt* 
putation to Peloponnesus, he managed it so, that some 
aid was granted them. Now, Phormio after his 
blockade of Potidsa, laid wa^te the Chalcidean and 
Botti^an territory at the head of hi^ 1000 men ; he 
also took some few towns. 

LXVL Now the charges which the Athenians and 
Peloponnesiaos drew up against each other, pre- 
vious to an open rupture^ were those following : The 
Corinthians indeed, alleged that they (the Athenians) 
were besieging Potidsea, (a colony of theirs,) and the 
Corinthians and the Peloponnesians resident therein. 
But the following charges were made by the Athen- 
ians against the PelppoBoesians— «that the latter had 
induced a city of theirs, which was their ally and tri- 
butary, to revolt, and, that they proceeding thither, 
had, in conjunction with the Poiidmans, made open 
war upon theai. However, the war did not yet break 

• The meaning of this passage is as foUows. In the opinion 
of Aiisteui, the mo9t adriseahle p}%n wm, that all (M«e 500) 
shpul^ m^ Away firom Poti4a^ But, u/)% being able to cany 
that into effect, he turned his attention to the aocQmpUshment 
of ra \%i rwrnf, the things ailer those, or iQ Qih«r wQrds,wl^t 
was in a secondaiy degree, desirable. — Tji. 
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would then be need of instruction for yea, as not b< * 
iiig aware of the fact. But as the case w)w stands^ 
what necessity is there for our making a long harangue, 
some of whom you behold reduced to slavery, and at 
the same time you observe them plotting against 
others^ and particularly, our allies ; also, that they 
themselves are long since in a state of full preparation, 
if haply they should at some future period have to go to 
war. For, otherwise, they never would have retained 
possession ofCorcyra, taking it privily and in des- 
pite of us, nor blockaded Potidsa. Of the which, 
tl)e latter place is most opportune for making every 
use of affairs in Thrace^ and the former could furnish 
the Peloponnesians with a very large fleet, 

LXIX» Now you are to blame for all thi?, you who 
in the first instance allowed them to fortify their city 
after the Median war, and afterwards to erect the long 
walls, and who, up to the present period, have de- 
prived of their freedom not only those who have been 
enslaved by them, but (as in the present instance) 
even your own allies. Since, it is not he who actu- 
ally enslaves, that really and truly does the deed, but 
rather he who is able to put a stop thereto and yet 
neglects doing so ; especially if he carries off the repu- 
tation of merit as the liberator of Greece. But now 
we have assembled together with much ado, and not 
even yet concerning any thing manifest. It certain- 
ly were fitting that you should no longer deliberate as 
to whether we have been wronged, but, as to how we 
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might avenge ourselves. For they vvfao d^ thoae 
things, having thereon deliberated, attack now and 
without delay, those who are undecided. And we 
know how and by what means the Athenians insea* 
sibly encroach on others. And whilst they think 
that they will escape detection through your noncha« 
lance, they will take less daring steps ; but when 
they come to know, that you overlook the matter, 
though fully aware of it, they will violently bear down, 
upon you. For you, Lacedaemonians, alone of all the 
other Greeks, are supinely inactive, repelling the foe^ 
not by force of arms, but by dilatory measures; and 
y<nx are the only people who set about giving a check 
to the aggrandizement of your enemy, not when it is 
in its nascent state, but when it is doubly augmented. 
And yet, you were said to be wary, in which in- 
stance the report exceeds the fact. For we ourselves 
know that the Mede came from the very boundaries 
of the earth against Peloponnesus, before your forces 
were ready to meet him in a proper manner. And 
now, with total unconcern you look upon the Athen- 
ians who are not far remote like him, but cloee at 
hand, and, instead of advancing against them your- 
selves, you rather choose to repel them when making 
their attack, and to throw yourselves on chance by 
contesting with them in the plenitude of their power ; 
thoiigh you know yourselves that the Barbarian was 
ruined chiefly through his own fault, and tliat we in 
our collision with the Athenians, frequently escaped 
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more through their blunders, than by reaaon of any 
succour from you. Whereas* the expectations raised 
by you have already been the destruction of some* 
who were taken unprepared in consequence of their 
reliance thereon. Now, let none of you imagine that 
these statements are made more out of a spirit of ani- 
mosity, than by way of expostulation. For exposiu* 
latioQ is used with offending friends, but accusation, 
against injurious foes. 

LXX. Moreover, we conceive that if any others be 
so, we are fully entitled to censure our ueighboursy 
especially when our vital interests are at stake, of 
which you seem to us not to have a conception^ nei- 
ther to consider what sort of people those Athenians 
are, with whom you must contest, nor, how far they 
surpass you in all points. They indeed are innovo^ 
vators, and quick at contrivance, bringing to bear 
whatever they may decide upon, but you are neither 
•apt for preserviug what you already possess, nor for 
devising any thing new, nor for accompiishing what 
is necessary. Then again, they attempt what is be* 
yond their strength, and are adventurous even be- 
yond their own reason, and are sanguine in hope8,even 
amid extreme dangers. But your characteristic it is» 
to perform things below your ability ; and to place 
jio reliance on the safe resolves of prudence^ and* to 
fancy that you never will be freed from danger. And 
indeed they are all activity while you are loitering, 
and they love to be abroad, while you are most fond 
of being at home. For they think that they will gain 
something by their absence, while you conceit that 
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yOQ \voqM impair your present acquisitions by mak- 
ing an invasion. Moreover, upon conqoering the» 
enemy, they make die most of their ground, andr 
whenever they are vanquished they lose as little way 
as posfiible. Besides, they use their bodies in de- 
fence of their state as if they were by no means their, 
own, but their mental energies, as most particularly 
their own,ibr the purpose of doing it service. And, un- 
less they come fully up to what they have planned, they 
deem that they are deprived of their own : and what- 
ever acquisitions they may make by their incursions, 
they look upon them as but trifling in comparison of 
what they are yet to gain by their exertions. And 
if haply they should fail in any attempt, entertaining 
other hopes, (hey fully execute what is necessary. 
For they alone, on account of their prompt efforts to 
execute whatever they may resolve on, both possess 
and confidently hope for whatever they set their mind 
upon. And, all those things they laboriously achieve 
during their whole lives, and very little is the eryoy* 
ment they reap from what they have, by reason of. 
their ever aiming at fresh acquisitions; and because they 
esteem a festival nothing else save the effecting of. 
something advantageous ; and because they deem in- 
active ease no less a calamity than laborious occupa- 
tion. Wherefore, if any one, summing up all in 
a word were to aver, that they were born for the ex- 
press purpose of neither enjoying ease themselves, 
nor permitting others so to do, he would fay the 
truth. 
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LXXI. Notwithstanding, men of Lacedflemon, ttet 
such a stale is opposed to you, ye procrastinate, and 
suppose not that tranquilKty holds out longest for 
those who act justly in their undertakings, and yet 
are plainly of such a mind that they will not tamely 
gubmit to injury should they be provoked thereby. — 
Nay, rather cultivate ye equity in doing no wrong to 
others, and in bearing no injury, yourselves repelling 
the same. This, however, you could hardly attain 
to, if you were neighbours to a state of similar polity 
with your own, but now, as we have already declared 
your institutions are antiquated compared with theirs* 
But it is necessary that, as in the arts, whatever is of 
more recent date, should ever have the preference ; 
indeed, for a state in tranquillity, unchanged Institti* 
tions are the best; while to those who are con- 
strained to face many difficulties, there is need of- 
several additional devices. On which account also, 
the customs of the Athenians have undergone greater 
innovations than yours, from their very great expe- 
rience. Let, then, your tardiness here find its ex- 
treme limit. And now proceed to succour the othef 
allies and the Potidaeans, as you promised, by 
making a speedy irruption into Attica ; that you 
may not abandon to their bitterest enemies, men 
who are bound to you by amity and kindred, and 
drive the rest of us in despair to some other alliance. 
And we would thereby commit no injustice either 
in the sight of the gods who preside over oaths, or 
in that of men who are witnesses to them, since. 
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they do not break truces, who, in consequeace of 
being descried, make up to others, but rather they, 
who assist not those to whom they have pledged 
their oaths. And, provided you are disposed to be 
zealous, we will remain with you. For neither 
would we act piously in changing sides, nor could 
we find others more congenial in habits and roaii" 
Ders. Deliberate well on those matters, and en- 
deavour to govern Peloponnesus in a condition not 
inferior to that in which your ancestors delivered it 
over to you." 

LXXII. Such was the purport of what the Corin- 
thians said. Now, prior to this, a deputation from 
the Athenians happened to be in Lacedsemon upon 
other business, and when they heard those state- 
ments it seemed to them that they ought to go before 
the Lacedaemonians, not, indeed, for the purpose of 
replying by way of self-defence to the charges 
which the states had brought against their city, but 
to make it appear, with respect to the whole transac- 
tion, that they ought not to take any precipitate 
steps, but to spend more time in deliberation. And, 
at the same time, they were desirous of openly 
showing how great their city was in power, and to 
recall to the recollection of the elders the facts 
which they had known already, and to narrate to the 
junior members the circumstances of which they 
were not aware, imagining that they would feel 
themselves more inclined for peace than war, after 
hearing their statements. Accordingly, having come 
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before the Lacedeemontans^ tliey said^ tint tbey were 
also anxious to address theroeelves to their aa^embljy 
provided there was notbing to prevent them. Then 
they bade them step forward^ and the Athenians 
coming before the oongress, spoke to the foUowing 
efiect :— r 

LXXIII. << This embassy of ours was not undertaken 
for the purpose of answering the assertions made 
by your allies, but respecting other msrtlers about 
which our state has sent us hither. But, when we 
perceived that there was no small outcry raised 
against us, we liave come forward, not to reply to 
the heavy charges of those states^ for our ^ech sbaU 
not be addressed to you as uinpires between us and 
them, but, in order that you may not consult hastily 
and unadvisedly upon affairs of vast importance^ 
being oyerpersuaded by your allies ; moreover, we 
wish to give you an explanation relative to the 
entire statement that has been put forward against 
us, — ^how that we hold by right what we do possess, 
and, that our city merits your respect. And what 
necessity is there for our mentioning very ancient 
transactions, of which the hearsays of tradition ratlier 
than the ocular convictiors of the audience are 
evidences. But it will be necessary for us to 
give some account of the Median war, and those 
events which you know as well as we do, even 
though they be rather irksome to us who put them 
forward constantly* Since when we were achieving 
those exploits, dangers were incurred by us for the 
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gonffral ^ood, of which, indeed* you st^oysd a ahafo % 
and, let tie not be debarred from any mention what« 
soever of them, provided it maybe of any use to us.* 
Now, t)K)se statements shall be made, not fi»r the sake 
<>f deprecation rather than for testifying and showing 
with what kind of state you will have to conflieir, 
unless you adopt prudent counseL For we asserr, 
that we abne encountered signal danger at Marathon 
against the Barbarian, and, when he came the. second 
time, not being able to repel htm by land, we 
took an active part in the sea-fight at Salamis^ 
liaving, to a tnan, embarked, which very deed 
prevented him from sailing against Peloponne- 
sus and laymg it waste state by state,f inasmuch 
as you were unable to bring mutual assistance to 
each other against his numerous fleet And he 
himself afforded the greatest proof thereoC:^ For. 
havitig been vanquished in naval combat, he hastily 

* At If U had been saiiU-We, who endured toil, faced 
c'anger, and abandoned all that was dear to us, for the pur- 
pose of protecting yoti from foreign invasion — ^we have an nn- 
^ue«^nable ligh^ to lecount all these our past services, and 
though constant repetition, may not be so very grateful tc^ 
your «a», yet we are fully entitled to your indulgence an4 
serious attention. 

f This must haye been the inevitable consequence, had 
not the Baibatic power experienced the decisive check given 
to it at Salamis. Since, as his fleet was most numerous, 
it would have been very easy for the Persian monarch to 
detach a few ships, at any time without sensible inconvenience, 
and so cut off any reinforcements that might be sent from, 
etw atate to another. 

t i. e. Of our zcaloufr exertions having been the means of 
preserving Peloponnesus from ruin and desolation. 

£3 
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retrealed with ibt greater part or bis army, u beiiq; 
no longer povessed of an equivalent* foice. 

LXXiV. " Such an event then aa this baving oc- 
curred, and it plainly appearing, that the main-stay of 
the Oreeks consisted in their naval strength, we 
afforded three most userul reqaitUet on that occawon* 
viz., the greatest number of shipe, the meet iluUiil 
general, and the most willing promptitude. Towards 
the four hundred ships we indeed ooniribuUd lit- 
tle lest than two-thirds. And we appointed Th^ 
mistocks commander, who was the chief cause of 
your luting the battle at sea in the strait, which 
moGt indubitably was the salvation of affairs ; and fpt 
that, very reasop, ye yourselves honoured him. (a f»> 
reigner) above those who ever came amongst you. 
Moreover, we displayed an alacrity by far the ma>st 
daring, who, abandoning our city amd destroying our 
property, (when no one arrived to succour ui by 
land, the rest, as far as ourselves, being already 
reduced to slavery,) determined not to betray the 
common cause of the remaining allies, nor to become 
useless to them by being dispersed, but, on the con- 
trary, to encounter danger going oa board ship, aod, 

' That ia to uj— equal 
the Gredaa fbieei. Hoiae 
•qual to what it «w befot 
former explication leems pi 
a vtiSine propmiiioD (ihc 
meiaplijiicat senacj Co an 
to what it WM piciioiul; 
dettrofcd. 
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to harbour no angry feeling against you because you 
did not send us timely aid. So that we may say, 
that we rather conferred benefits on you tlian re- 
ceived the same. For you, indeed, came to our 
assistance from cities yet inhabited, and that for the 
purpose of inhabiting them in future, when you- 
began to fear for yourselves more than for us. Cer- 
tainly, you came not to our aid, when we were yet 
in safety. But we, sallying forth from a city that was 
no longer in existence, and exposing ourselves to 
danger for what depended on a forlorn hope* 
helped to save yoti, in some measure, as well as 
ourselves. But if, fearing for our country, as the 
others did, we had, in the first instance, gone over to 
the Mede, or, in the next place, had not ventured 
to embark, as being already ruined, it would have no 
longer been right in you to fight that battle at sea, 
not having a sufficient complement of ships, and 
then matters would quietly have gone with him, just 
as he pieased.f 

* This "phrase so well known to military tacticians, ap- 
peared 80 apposite in the present instance, that the translator 
cooM not fb^ear adopting it, though aware that he may be 
charged with deviation from literalism. Yet, after all, when 
it is considered that the word ** forlorn'* here implies, small, 
little, or none, it may not be deemed so very inexpressive of 
its Greek respondent C^x*'^ — '^^' 

f In this concluding part of the chapter, the Athenian dele. 
gates make a. powerful appeal to, and urge no ordinary claims 
on, the grateAil reminiscences of the Lacedaemonian people. 
They here remind them, that, no seltish consideration, no 
desponding reflections, were able to make the Athenian spirit 
succumb to the Median invader. They press upon them this 
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before the LaeedeemonionS) tliey said, thtt they were 
also anxious to address themselves to their a^temblyy 
provided there waii nothing to prevent them. Then 
they bade them step forward, and the Athenians 
coming befwe the congress, spoke to the following 
eflfect :— r 

LXXI2L ^* This embasqr of ours waa not undertaken 
for the purpose of answering the assertions made 
by your allies, but respecting other ms^ters about 
which our state has sent us hither. But, when we 
perceived that there was no small outcry raised 
against us, we liave come forward, not to reply to 
the heavy charges of those states, for our s^ech sbaU 
not be addressed to ycMi as umpires between us and 
them, but, in order that you may not consult hastily 
and unadvisedly upon affairs of vast importance, 
being oyerpersuaded by your allies ; moreover, we 
wish to give you an explanation illative to the 
entire statement that has been put forward against 
us, — ^how that we bold by right what we do possess, 
and, that our city merits your respect* And what 
necessity is there for our mentioning very ancient 
transactions, of which the hearsnys of tradition ratlier 
than the ocular convictiora of the audience are 
evidences. But it will be necesBary for us to 
give some aceount of the Median war, and those 
events which you know as well as we do, even 
though they be rather irksome to us who put them 
forward constantly. Since when we were achieving 
those exploits, dangers were incurred by us for the 
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gcmoral ^ood, of which, indeed, you eojoyed a tbax^ t 
dnd, let w not be debarred from any mention wbat^ 
soever of them, provided it may be of any use to i».* 
Now> those statements sbalJ be made» not ht the sake 
of deprecation rather than for testifying and showing 
with what kind of state you will have to Conflioi». 
unless you adopt prudent counseL For we assertj 
that we alone encountered signal danger at Mdrathou 
against the Barbarian, and, when he came the.second 
time, not being able to repel htm by land» we 
took an active part in the 8ea-6ght at Salamis^ 
having, to a man, embarked, which very deed 
prevented him from sailing against Peloponne- 
sus and laying it waste state by 8tate,t ioaamuch 
as you were unable to bring mtitual assistance to 
each other against his numerous fleets And he 
himself afforded the greatest proof thereoC^ For 
having been vanquished in naval combat, he hastily 

* At if it had been saiil — We, who endured toll, &ced 
ganger, pod abandoned all that was dear to us, for the pur- 
pose of protecting pou from fbreign invaiion — ^we have an nn- 
^ue«y^ona|>le righ^ to leoount aU these our past services, and 
though constant repetition, may not be so very grateful to' 
yonresiii, yet we ase fiiUy entitled to your indulgence an4 
serious attention. 

f This must have been the inevitable consequence, had 
not the Barbaric power experienced the decisive check giten 
to it at Salamis. Since, as his fleet was most numerous, 
it would have been very easy for the Persian monarch to 
detach a few ^ips, at any time without sensible inconvenience, 
and so cut off any reinforcements that might be sent from, 
one state to another. 

i i. e. Of our zealous exertions having been the means of 
preserving Peloponnesus from ruin and desolation. 

£3 
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befdre the LaffedseiponionS) tliey said) thtt they were 
also anxious to address themselves to their dai^ejaMjf 
provided there was nothing to prevent them. Then 
they bade them step forward, and the Athenians 
coining before the coDgress, spoke to the following 
effect :— r 

LXXI2L ^* This embassy of ours waa not undertaken 
for the purpose of answering the assertions made 
by your allies, but respecting other ms^ters about 
which our state has sent us hither. But, when we 
perceived that there was no small outcry raised 
against us, we have come forward, not to reply to 
the heavy charges of those states, for our speech sbaU 
not be addressed to ycMi as umpires between us and 
them, but, in order that you may not consult hastily 
and unadvisedly upon affairs of vast importance, 
being oyerpersuaded by your allies ; nMureover, we 
wish to give you an explanation relative to the 
entire statement that has been put forward against 
us, — ^how that we hold by right what we do possess, 
and, that our city merits your respect. And what 
necessity is there for our mentioning very ancient 
transactions, of which the hearsnys of tradition ratlier 
than the ocular convictiora of the audience are 
evidences. But it will be necessary for us to 
give some account of the Median war, and those 
events which you know as well as we do, even 
though they be rather irksome to us who put them 
forward constantly. Since when we were achieving 
those exploits, dangers were incurred by us for the 
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general ^ood, of which, indeed, you etkjoyed a tbax^ t 
and, let w not be debarred from any mention wbat^ 
soever of them, provided it may be of any use to i».* 
Now/ those statements shall be made, not ht the sake 
of deprecation radier than for testifying and showing 
with what kind of state you will have to Conflici». 
unless you adopt prudent counseL For we assert^ 
that we alone encountered signal danger at Marathon 
against the Barbarian, and, when he came theisecond 
time, not being able to repel him by land, we 
took an active part in the sea-Bght at Salamis^ 
Imving, to a tnan, embarked, which very deed 
prevented him from sailing against Peloponne- 
sus and laying it waste state by 8tate,f ioaamuch 
as you were unable to bring mtitual assistance to 
each other agaiust his numerous fleeh And he 
himself afforded the greatest proof thereoC^ For 
having been vanquished in naval combat, he hastily 

* At if U had been saiiL— We, who enduied toil, &ced 
ganger, end abandoned all that was dear to us, for the pur- 
pose of protecting pou from finreign invaiion — ^we ha?e an nn-* 
^ue^onable righ^ to leoount all these our past services, and 
though constant repetition, may not be so very grateful to' 
yonreaiii, yet we ase fully entitled to your Indulgence an4 
serious attention. 

f This must have been the inevitable consequence, had 
not the Barbaric power experienced the decisive check giten 
to it at Salamis. Since, as his fleet was most numerous, 
H would have been veiy easy for the Persian monarch to 
detach a few ^ips, at any time without sensible inconvenience* 
and so cut off any reiribrcements that might be sent from, 
one state to another. 

\ i. e. Of our zealous exertions having been the means of 
preserving Peloponnesus from ruin and desolation. 

£3 
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LXXIX. Such were ihc words which the Athe- 
nians uttered. Now, when the Lacedaemonians had 
heard the charges made hy the allies against the 
Athenians^ and also the reply made thereto by the 
latter, haying first caused all to withdraw, they con- 
sulted amongst themselves concerning the present 
aspect of their affairs. And the voices of the ma- 
jority bore to the same point, that the Athe- 
nians were now guilty of injustice and that war 
must be waged as soon as possible. Then Archi- 
damus their king, a man who Imd the reputation of 
being intelligent as well as moderate, stepping for- 
ward, spoke to the following effect : — 

LXXX. '* Men of Lacedaemon ! I myself have by 
this time had experience of many wars, and am fully 
aware that those among you who are of the same 
age, have had the same, so that no one can desire 
this business through inexperience, (as is the case 
with the generality,) nor, from looking upon it as 
either expedient or safe. And, you wilt find this 
war about which you are now deliberating, by no 
means very trifling, if any body would prudenily 
estimate it. For against Pebponnesians, indeed, 
and the neighbouring states, our strength is fairly 
matched, and it is possible for us to come down 
upon each of them with celerity. But, against men 
who possess a far distant territory, and who are 
moreover of consummate experience in maritime 
affairs, and exceedingly well provided with all other 
requisites— -with wealth, private as well as publie, — 
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with ships, horses, and arms — and a mass^of popu-> 
l^tioa such as there is not in any other one part of 
Greece, and wlio ako have many tributary allies— 
how* I say, could it be expedient that we should 
lightly enter on a war with them? and, on what 
grounds of reliance can we be justified in pressing 
forwaid without due preparation ? Is it on our 
navy? But, we are therein inferior. And, if we 
were by practise to discipline ourselves, and mak^ 
counter-preparations, time would intervene. But, is 
it on our wealth ? Now, in that we are even still 
more deficient, and we neither have it in the public 
treasury, nor do we readily contribute it from our 
private funds. 

liXXXI. ** Some, perhaps, may assume confi-^ 
dence because we surpass them in the use of weapons 
aqd in our numbers, insomuch that we may ravage 
their territory by naaking inroads therein. But they 
})ave another territory of vast extent which they hold 
under dominion, and they can import by sea what- 
ever they reqiure. But if we should endeavour to 
make their allies revolt, it will be necessary to aid 
^hem with a fleet, a large proportion of them being 
islanders. Of what nature then would this war of 
ours be ? For, unless we either conquer with our 
fleet, or deprive them of those revenues by means of 
which they suppcut their navy, we will but injure' 
ourselves the more. And, in that posture of affairs 
it would no longer be honourable for us to break 
off the contest; particularly, if we should seem 
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rathar to be the first to have began the quarrel. 
For let us not be elated by the hope, that the war 
would be speedily terminated if we were to lay waste 
fheir territory ; but I am more apprehensive that we 
would leave it as an inheritance to our children : so 
v^ry unlikely is it, that the Athenians with their 
high spirit should either crouch like slaves for sake of 
the soil, or be terrified (like inexperienced comba- 
tants) by a war. 

LXXXII. '' Nevertheless, I do not advise you to 
permit them to wrong our allies as though you per- 
ceived it not, or, not to detect them when plotting 
against us ; but I do exhort you not to take up arms 
as yet, and also, to send an embassy to state our 
charges against them, which shdl not make any 
open declaration of war, but at the same time, 
plainly intimate that we will not brook their conduct ; 
and, that we should in the mean time set our owti 
affairs in order by joining to ourselves both Greeks 
and Barbarians as allies, if haply we may derive 
from any quarter the aid of shipping or motley. 
And it is not reprehensible that those who are 
plotted against (as we are by the Athenians) should 
endeavour to secure themselves by attaching to their 
interests not only Greeks, but Barbarians also. And 
let us^ at the same time, make contributions out of our 
own private properties. And if, indeed, they should 
give ear to our embassy, that would be best, but if 
not, then might we, being now after the lapse of twa 
or three years, fully provided with the means of 
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deA^nce, make a descent upon them, provided that 
cxHirse seemed' adviseable* And peradventure, on 
noticing our preparations^ and the expression of our 
sentiments giving a similar intimation, they will yield 
more readily, still enjoying a territory uninjured^ 
and consulting with regard to advantages that are 
still to the good and not yet impaired. For you 
ought not to look upon their territory as any thing 
but an host£^ which you hold, and the more 8o> 
the better it is cultivated, which it is expedient for 
you to spare as long as possible, and not to render 
them more difficult to overcome by driving them to 
despair. Since, if, unprepared as we are, we were 
to devastate it at the instigation of the allies, con- 
sider well, whetlier we might not thereby entail 
gffiater disgrace and detriment on Peloponnesus* 
For it is possible to clear away the charges of states 
and private individuals, but, to adjust on honourable 
terms a war that all engage in on private grounds, 
(of which said war they cannot know the final 
.result)— /Aa^ is no easy matter. 

LXXXIII. «• And, let it not seem to any one to be 
pusillanimity that several people would not promptly 
invade one solitary state ? Since they have as many 
allies as we, who pay them tribute. And war is not 
mere an affair of arms* than of money, by means of 
wbfGh arms are rendered available, and particularly 
so, in the case of those dwelling inland against a 
maritime nation. Let us therefore, provide that^ 
and, let us not be previously carried away by the 
assertions of our allies. And let those who will 
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have to bear the greater part of the blame for what 
may happen in either case, let tis, I say, leisurely 
employ some forethought about them. 

LXXXIV. *< And be not ashamed of that tardiness 
and procrastination with which they particulaHy up- 
braid us. Since, by being in too great a hurry, you 
you shall later rest yourselves by taking the 
business in hand unprepared. And besides we 
inhabit a city that has always been in the en- 
joyment of freedom and the highest reputation. 
And this very thing* may, in an especial degree,' 
prove to be prudent fbrbearancte. For, by reason 
thereof, we alone are not insolent in our prosperity,^ 
and are not damped by adversity so much as others ; 
and, owing to the same cause, we are not carried 
away by the blandishments of those who by their 
panegyric would instigate us to perilous und^takings 
contrary to our better judgment. And, if any one 
would essay to rouse our ire by accusation, we 
would not at ?U be the more influenced^ by him. 
Moreover, we are by reason of this forbearance^ 
both warlike and circumspect — the former indeed — 
because modesty partakes very largely of forbearance^ 
and courage, of modesty ; and we are circmnspect, 
being more illiberally educated than to despise the 
the laws, and, by a severe code of discipline, more 
modestly disposed than to disobey them^'^and we an 
taught not to be over-wise in unprofitable matters, 
nor to be in words, eloquent deelaimers agtfinst the 

* Namely-^tbe ro ^^alv uan /miXxov. 
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measures of the enemy^ but in deed, less efficient 
opposers thereof. We rather suppose^ that the 
designs and intentions of others are similar to our 
own, and, that the events which may take place, are 
not to be discerned by words. But we always pre* 
pare ourselves in very deed against our enemies, as if 
against those who adopt prudent counsels. * And it 
is not right that we should entertain hopes of their 
committing an oversight, but rather, that we ourselves 
have safely forecas ted. And we must not imagine 
that one man differs much from another, but that he 
is most excellent whoever is trained up amid most 
difficulties. 

LXXXV. ** Let us not therefore cast away 
those ordinances which our ancestors have trans- 
mitted to us, and which we ourselves have ever 
retained with advantage ; and let us not, within the 
brief space of a day, hastily make up our minds 
regarding many lives, much money, cities, and our 
good name, but rather (let us do so) calmly. Now, we 
have tliat more in our power than others, by reason 
of the strength we possess. Also, send ambassadors 
to the Athenians on the subject of Potidaea, and 
send, likewise, touching those injuries which the 
allies assert they have experienced, especially as they 
themselves are ready and willing to submit the 
maUer to a judicial enquiry. But it is inconsistent 



* More literally thus— '< And we ought not entertain 
hopes of them as though they would commit blunders, but 
of ourselves as having safely forecasted." 
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with equity to'make any previoos attaA on hin^ who 
13 willing to abide the issue of a legal investigation, 
^$ if he were already proved guilty of injustice. 
And, at the same time, make all necessary prepara- 
tions for war. For, by so doing you will adopt 
measures the best for yourselves, and the most for- 
midable to the enemy." Archidamas, indeed, spoke 
to this effect ; but Sthenelaidas, who at that time was 
one of the Ephori, stepping forward last of all, ad- 
dressed the Lacedaemonians nearly in the following 
terms : — 

LXXXVI. <*I certainly do not understand the 
prolix harangue of the Athenians ; for having largely 
dwelt on their own praises, they have no where 
saiisfa^orily denied that they wrong our allies and 
Peloponnesus. Though, if they were formerly merr- 
torious against the Medes, and are now base in their 
conduct toward us, they deserve double punishment, 
inasmuch ps they have become evil instead of good. 
But we are the same now that we were fAen, and, (if 
we would be wise) we will not overlook our allies 
who are wronged in this manner, nor delay to assist 
them, now that they experience no delay in their 
ill-treatment. For others, indeed, have much mo- 
ney, ships, and horses ; but we have worthy allies, 
whom we must not give over into the hands of the 
Athenians ; neither ought we arbitrate their cause by 
legal proceedings and words, seeing that they have 
been really, not verbally injured ; but we must 
send them speedy assistance, and that with all our 
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strength. And let oo man iell uSf thai it becomes 
us tp deliberaley when we have suQered flagraot 
wrongs. But U rather becomes those who meditate 
an injury, to expend much time in deliberation. 
Wherefore, then, Lacedaemonians* vote for war in a 
manner xvorthy of Sparta ; and suffer not the Athe- 
nians to aggrandize themselves, neither let us betray 
our allies, but with the assistance of the gods, make 
v^ar upon the perpetrators of injustice.'' 

XXXXVII. Having thus spoken, he himself, as 
being an Ephor, put it to the vote in the assembly 
of the Lacedsmonians. And then, (for they give 
their suffrage by a shout, and not by ballot) he said, 
that he could not distinguish which shout was the 
louder, but he, wishing that they themselves openly 
declaring their sentiments should be more eager for 
the war, said—*' Lacedaemonians ! to whomsoever 
of you it may seem that the treaty hath been broken, 
and that the Athenians . have been guilty of injustice, 
let him rise up and go to that side — pointing out a 
place to them-— and let him to whom they may not 
appear in the same light, go over to the other side." 
And they rising up, divided on the question, and 
muol) more numerous were they to whom the treaty 
seemed to have been infringed. Then, having 
called in the allies, they told them, that , the 
Athenians seemed to them to have been guilty of 
injustice, but that they wished to put the question to 
the vote, having first convened an assembly of the 
allies, in order that after consulting together, they 
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T$i^' eftler opmi a war» provided k should seeni 
adivMble. And they, inde^, teUimed hoow ftftd: 
having disposed of this bustness. And, so -^Sd the 
Aiheaian ambassadors afterwards, havii^ fim aetdefl 
those aSftirs on account of which ihey had gone 
^liiiber. Now, this decree of the assembfy, viz., 
'that the treaty had been broken/ w^ passed 
itt ';the fourteenth year from the comm^icement o£ 
the thirty^years tmce vidiich had been made after 

iie EtAoie war. 

. LXXXVIIL Now the Lacedaemonians voted*^ 
^mH the treaty had been broken, and that war nboM 
be declared — not so much fVom their being eoa*- 
ninced l^ the statements of the allies, as through 
fear .of the Athenians, lest that people asigbt fafa 
aa accession of power, seeing that a large pvoportioii 
of Greece was already sniagect to them. 
. LXXXIX. NowtheAthenfianssacceededtelheaiJU 
minntration of affairs, whereby they acquinsd pow- 
^r,. in the following mann^. After the Medes bad 
departed irom Europe, having been vanquished by th^ 
Greeks at sea and on land, and after such of theiaas 
fi^d in their ships to Mycale had been worsted, Leo* 
tychides, king of the Lacedemonians, who coi9matid*> 
edthe Greeks at Mycale, returned homa* briagiflg 
ak>ng with him the allies from Peloponneaus. But 
the Athenians, and the alHes from Ionia and the Hel- 
lespont who at thia time had revolted from the kvBf, 
persevering in the business, invested Sestus, which 
the Medes occupied. And after spending the winter 
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diai» iimf'tock k, the Barbftrians hairing etacititid 
the ^aee. And after this event, they sailed .home 
from the Uellespont, each * to his. respeottfe Mte; 
Bat the Athenian people now that the BarbariftnfhiJ 
departed from their country, carried back their daiU 
dren» their wives, and the remnant of their household 
goods from the places where they had deposited then, 
and they made preparations for rebuilding ,the a^ 
and walls thereof. For but a small portion of the 
surrounding wall stood remaining, and as to .'the 
houses, many had tumbled down, and only a fewre- 
. matned, in which the Persian nobles had taken- up a 
temporary abode. 

XC. But the Lacedaemonians hearing what was 
about to be done, went on an embassy, partly indeed, 
because they would more gladly have seen neither 
this nor any other people in possession of walls ; but 
' more especially, because the allies instigated them, 
and expressed a fear both of the greatness of their 
fleet, which they possessed not till very lately, as wdl 
as of the daring spirit evinced in the Median war. 
And they requested them not to build the walls, but 
rather, to unite with them in demoUshidg all such 
waUs of those cities which lay outside Pelopon- 
nesos as were yet remaining, not openly declaring 
their design, and the suspicion of their minds with 

* Peifaaps, the deaiest point of view in which the words 
in ths qdginal (m Immtoi) can be placed b^»e the reader, is 
that which regards them as constituting an eliptical phrase, 
which reqnireilrvxoy, or a word of like import for its com- 
pletion. The phrase is well rendered by the Latin one^ '^ pra 
sequiique."-— Te. 
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r<^tx) to th^ Atti^itu}^, but dai^tVij; this far thdr 
jffiiitm, that th6 Barbarian might not have ady itrdng 
hold whence he could sally forth^ as he had ddn^ 
kteljr ftom Thebes, should he make another inviastbn. 
They also said, that P^bpoimesus would amply suffice 
as a ()lace of retreat and refuge for sUl. But the 
Atheniatis, at th^ iugg^tion of Themistocte, hnihe- 
diatdy dismissed the Lacedaemonians who ihade the 
aforesaid prdpoi^ls^ giringthem this itki^i^^ that 
they would send deputes to thein toudiiilg tho^ Wp' 
ics oh Which th^ had dwelt, and Th^iijistodte ^- 
vised them to send himself as soon as pos^bte to La- 
cedsemon, but to send the others who should be 
chosen beskles himself, not immediately, but to de- 
tain them until such time a6 they might raifte tbe 
walls to a sufficient altitude, so that they could beat tUS 
the enemy frotn the most advantageottf hei^ He 
further ad?ided them, that all who Were in the city» 
both themselves, their wives, and their children 
shoidd build up the Walls, sparing neither ptiblic nbr 
private edifices, whence any aid might be derived 
for the work, but that they should throw all down. 
And then indeed, after giving them those instructions, 
and adding, that he wouM manage all afi^irs there, he 
departed. On arriving at Lacedsemon, he went not to 
the magistrates, btit spun oat the time, and fnonM 
excuses ; and whenever any one of those in authority 
asked him why he did not go befbre tiie public coun- 
cil, he replied, that he only waited the arrival of his 
colleagues, and, that they had remi&ined behind oh 
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60DD^ urgent business, but that he e)et)^ted they 
would ^hottly totAt, dtid Mt surpH&ed that (h^y Mrer6 

hoi yet arrived. 

XCL Ahd they on h^ri^g this, fepoikA <H)afidence 
in Themistocles (hr6Ugh their fVietidship t6t hitb. fiu^ 
wheh others attived^ and deafly proved agaitt^t him 
that the i^all ^as ih pi'ogf eSs of buildihg, and had al- 
f eady attained a hUt height, they could ilot but believe 
thenfi. Then perbetving thi^, he exhoHd them fiOt to 
be led a#ay by words, but rather, to tend men of 
theit* owh on a deputation, who ever might Seem trust- 
vroithy, abd who, after a careful inspection, might 
bring back ah accurate report They send thetn ac- 
cordingly. Then Themistodes sendi a private mes- 
sage id the Athetiians i^spectihg them, advisihg them 
to detain the deputies, keejping their motive a dose 

secx'et, and not to dismiss them until they themselves 
returned hdxk again . Fbr, by thi^ time hi§ colleagues 
in the embassy had come to him, Viz., AbrOnychus 
the son of Lysides, a&d Atisiides son of LysimachU^, 
bringing Word that the wall was hoW of ample 
hei^t. Fbr he became apprehensive leit the Lace- 
dtemottiaki^ might nOt allow them to depart, when* 
ever they wOuld hear (he thie ^te Of the case. Ac- 
cOnlingly, the Athenians detain (he ambassadors, as 
had been enjoined them, and Themistodes going be- 
fore the LaCedtemonianS, openly declat^ l^at hi^ 
dty was now enclosed by a wall so ^t it was able 
to ptoteet ^o§6 who dwelt therein. But that if the 
Lacedsefmonians or the allies wished to send any em- 

F 2 
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baasy to them, they must do so in future as to those Vfhs 
well knew what measures would conduce to their own 
as well as to the public benefit. For, they said, that 
when it seemed to be more adviseable to abandon 
their city, and go on board ship, they took those 
steps, after they came to that resolution) without con* 
suiting them ; and that as to whatever counsel they 
anight take in union with them, they deemed them- 
selves inferior to none in prudent resolve. That in 
accordance with all this, it seemed to them to be better 
that their city should have a wall, and this would be 
more beneficial to the citizens in particular, and in- 
deed to all the allies collectively ; for it was impossi- 
ble for them without preparations for defence, to 
offer any impartial or unbiassed counsel to the gene- 
ral assembly. Either then, all th^ cities of the con- 
federacy should be unwalled, or else, they conceived 
that this measure was also just and proper. 

XCII. But the LacedaBmonians on hearing this, did 
not openly exhibit resentment against the Athenians; 
for they had, to be sure, sent the embassy to their 
state not to give them any hindrance, but fcMr the pur- 
pose of exhorting then by their advice. And besides* 
they were at that time influenced by feelings of very 
great friendship towards them on account of their 
promptitude against the Mede; however, after they 
had been disappointed of their wish, they became 
imbued with secret chagrin. And the ambassadors of 
both people returned home without making any com* 
plaintB. 
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' XCIIt. In this mannier the Athenians fortified their 
tity with a wall in a short time. And even to this 
very day it is quite evident the erection thereof was 
done in haste. For the foundations are laid with 
stones of every descri|>tion, and these not even smooth- 
kl in some places, hut just as each serv&r formerly 
brought them to the builder. Moreover, many pillars 
taken from tombs, and polished blocks of marble 
were included in the pile. Since the wall of the 
city had been carried out to a greater extent in every 
direction, they therefore used all haste, moving 
every thing indiscriminately. Themistocles also 
persuaded them to build up the remaining parts of 
the Piraeus ; (now they had previously commenced 
it, during his period of ofBce, wherein he had govern- 
ed the Athenians fbr a year) ; he (Themistocles) 
deeming that place to be opportune, it having three 
harbours formed by the hand of nature, and also, that 
they having now got a taste for maritime pursuits, 
would thence derive great assistance toward the acqui- 
sition of power. For he was the first who dared to 
tell them that they must devote themselves to the 
sea, and immediately assisted them in making due 
preparation for the sovereignty thereof. And, at his 
Suggestion, they built that thickness of wall which is 
Btill to this day visible round about the Piraeus ; for 
two waggons carried stones,mot;tn|gf in directions op- 
posite to each other. And there was neither mortar 
nor clay inside, but large stones, fitted angle wise by 
incision, knit together outside by means of iron ancl 
lead. The height^ however, was only completed tq 
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i/^ted between thc^n i ^^ a)^o, that tliey wpulid not 
let it pf|3f$ yvifi^ fa,^sanWi .s^¥^ ^^ ^^ d>^P9^ to 
^ ^jusl^jr ip a][;iy io^taDce. And the Afl^eiiians 
g^yis yirjllinj^ a^djence to thc^e word^, apd turaed 
t|).eir tboi^gbt^ J^yery way thfit jthey might not pegkct 
theqa, ^fid, tjb^f they rojght set otl^er ipatteps on the 
^Qlin^ jth^t ^pe^^^ to them, be§t. But ix^ the^nean 
tiii^e^ <he Lacecj^smonjan^ ;^ent fgr F^ani^, for the 
^urpQse of instituting an engi^ relative to the ac* 
qpopt^ they heaxd. For miopl^ ii^ustice w^s laid to 
hi$ ol^ige by the Qr ee|c» yfl^x^ caroje th(e;re^ an4 cer-r 
t^ly \^a mpdeof^oyerament s|^n;i^ r^I^er ^ imi* 
tfUi9n o/ tyj^iqsj away thap coi^^itx^ona^ authority, 
^nd it happened to l^im 19 he ^t the B^&tifaf ri^catl- 
ed^ and ^dso, th^t the allies^ (with the excepti^ of the 
forces froj^ the Pcjlc^ip^us} through enmity to him» 
we^ over tp the Atjhenian^. On his arrival at Lace- 
jdaemoo,;l^ wa^fyi^pd guilty of prijrate injuries toward 
individuals, but, as to the most serious chafes, he 
Wa^ acquitted of cxime. Now, he had been specially 
acci^d of si^iiig with the Mede, and ihat see^^ed to be 
x)uite ^fmife^ Him therefore, they no longer 3end 
jcmta^ cop)^au4^r, but Dorcis and some others ^ng 
^ith iixa^ hfi^g ^ inconsiderable force. To whom 
ihe aljjies vere ncA dispose^ to yield the pup^eme 
)poo;L«^d. And they perce^iving that, d^par^d. Then 
th^ l^^t^eiaNf^^mfi no loi^r sent out any others, 
fearing lest those who might go out should prove false 
tp them, which was the very fault they had observed 
in Pausanifu^ ^d alsp> from their being desirous to 
get rid of the Median war, considering too, the Athen- 
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albout the half of whai be bad lomitaUj^ 4^|igfied« 
SiBce be purposed to div^ the as^iults qif %h» ej^^fny 
by th^ir height and widtb> and copoeived^ tbiit tb^ pr^r 
tftctiov of n few inepy ^od those the weakest, woirffl 
be amply sufficient, And, that the rest migbit go qq 
board ship. For he chiefly insist^ oi^ a .^Ty^ ol?^ 
servii^ (as it strikes me) thai an invasipp of the 
King^s forces was more fe^ibleby se^ than by }?^^d* 
He judged likewise^ chat tb^ Vim^ would be mori^ 
;»dyanlageou9 thap the upper city. Apd be repef t^r 
)y advised the A|benijan% (if haply tbey shQuld evpr 
be overpowered on laiid)^ to desccmd tbithery ^nd« 
with their fleetj make a stand f^ipst «veiy foe, Ac? 
cordingly, the Athenians were tbu9 defeodi^ by fbfr, 
ti$cations> and prepared iapther respects, immedir 
atefy after the retreat of the Mede&u 

XCIV. But Pau$an^9 tbi^ son of Cleombiotiusy 
the I^aced9emo9ian9 w^s se^it frpm P^lopo|[^?4e^ 
as commander pf the i^r^Hs wHb 20 ship^ A#4 
the Athenians with 90 ships, and a gneat Aupjb^r 9f 
the other allies, f^ccompanied Um- Ai^d <th^ md# 
an hostile descent on Cypnus, apd reduced PPfM^y ^iti^ 
thereof ; they afterwards? pnoqeicdied U> 6y9a9tipi9i 
(the Medes bring in possessiou q( tbfit f^Uo^Jj 9^4 
to(Ait by storm- 

XC V. But when be b^ofim? oppressive iju his fi^m^ 
j^and> the other Qreelo n^eie ipdigp^^jt th^re^jt, 
especially the Iopians» 9^d m ^my is bftd bifep r«r 
cfotly liber?^t^ from the Kiijig* A»d, goipg ^ fb^ 
AtbeniaAs, tbey re<)v^stisd itbem, to b^K^ipe i;b^ir 
leaders, i» i^opsider^tion pf tbie relf^tioQphip that iS^ 
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i/^ted between ^eip ; ^ si^Oi that tliey mqu]^ not 
let it pft9f5 vei^ fai^saniaf, s\}p}^\d he l^ dispf^d to 
gjCt ^justl^ ip apy io^taDce. And the A^l^esi^ns 
g^ye V?ll?ng a^djence tp thpise morii^f apd turned 
t|),eir tboi^t^ jeyeiy way th^t jthey might not neglect 
theqa, v^p^f ^3f ?^!^y °^^ set oU^er ipatteps on the 
IJjQiing jth^t ^pe^^^ fp them, be§t. But in thejnieaa 
tin^e^ the Laced^mpnian^ ;^ent fgr Pfusani^, for the 
jpprpQse of instituting an engi^ relative to the ^c* 
qpont? th^ h^a^d. For miupl^ injustice w^s }ai<^ to 
hi^ ol^rge by the ^ree|c» yfrl^ c^xq^ ^<^e^ i^ cer- 
t^i^ly h^ xnpdeof^oirerDmeat sj^med r^I^er ^ imi* 
t^i9n o/ tyr^iqsj aw^y than coi;k^it|i^ona^ ^ijithority. 
And it happened to biui to he ^t the sajnetinif r^tl* 
^ed^ and ^d^, th^t tljie allie^^ (with the ^cepti^ of the 
forces from t^e P^c^nn^us) through enmity to biip» 
we^ over to the Athei^an^. On his arrival at Lace- 
jdaemon,:l^ was fpi^uu} guilty of private injuries toward 
individi^, .but, as to the roost ^erioufi ch^es, he 
ytvi^ ^cguttte^ of crime. Now, he had been specially 
acci^ed of sidiiig with theMede,andihat seeipi^ed to be 
xjuite mfmife^ Him therefore, they no longer send 
fM a^ cop)^an4^r, but Dorcis and some others along 
y/lth him, l^Mqpg an inconsiderable force. To whom 
ihe aljji^ were not dispose^ to yield the pup^etne 
tpOQ^ui^^d. And they perce^iving that, d^par^d. Then 
th^ J^^boed^ejgnOiniJN^ no loi^r sent out any others, 
fearing lest those who might go out should prove false 
tp them, which was the very fault they had observed 
in Pausanifu^ ^d also, from their being desirous to 
get rid of the Median war, considering too, the Athen- 
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ians «8 fully qualified to take the commandy and, at 
the time in question, friendly inclined toward them. 

XCVI. The Athenians therefore, having acquired 
the chief command in that manner, the allies agreeing^ 
thereto, through their detestation of Pausanias, deter- 
mined, which of the states should contribute money, 
and which ought to furnish ships against the Barba- 
rian. For it was their pretext to avenge themselves for 
the wrong they had endured, by ravaging the King's 
territories. And then, for the first time was establbhed 
among the Athenians the office of Grecian questors who 
were to receive the tribute.* For, such was the de- 
nomination given to the contribution of money. Now, 
the first tribute established by enactment was a sum 
to the amount of 360 talents. Delos was their treasu- 
ry, and meetings were held in the temple thereof, 

XCVII. Commanding' then, in the first instance, 
the allies as independant states, and deliberating upon 
affairs in common councils, they attained unto such 
vast power, by war and the management of affairs in 
the interval between this war and the Median one ; 
which affairs were conducted by them against the 
Barbarian, their own innovating allies, and such of 
the Peloponnesians as chanced to oppose them on any 
particular occasion. Now, I have written on these 
affairs, and made this digression from the subject, 
for this reason, that by all my predecessors this de- 

* With subttantives which have a general tiinificatkm 
(aaofX^) ^ ™o>^c preciie definition of them is put in the 
aominative, as here in the case of (2xxv)yer«/«ki) 
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pahment of history lias been overlooked ; audi they 
have written either up6n the Grecian transactions 
prior to the Median war, or on the Median war itself. 
t>ne of those is Hellanicus, who touched upon them in 
his Attic history, andlias made mention ofthiem with 
brevity, and, in point of dates, with indiccuracy. They 
^ill^ at the same time, show how and in what manner 
die Athenian dominion was established. 

XCVIII. First, then, they, under the command of 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, took by siege Eion on the 
Strymon, the Medes bemg occupants thereof, and re- 
duced the inhabitants to slavery. They, in the next 
place, threw (he chains of servitude around Scyros, an 
Island in the iBgean sea which the Dolopes inhabited, 
and colonised it themselves. A war then took place 
between them and the Carystians, exclusive of the 
other Eubceans ; and they at length came to terms. 
After this they waged war against the Naxians, who 
had revolted, and reduced them by a siege. And 
thfs was the first state confederate that was enslaved 
contrary to the established usage ; and then of the 
others, as it befell each of them. 

XCIX. Now various were the causes of the revolts^ 
l>ut the principal ones were arrears of tribute and 
shipping, and some omission of miHtary service. For 
the Athenians exacted rigorously, and were oppres- 
sive, using violent compulsion to men neither accus- 
tomed nor willing to be harassed. In some other 
riespects too, the Athenians no longer governed so 
agreeably, and they did not carry on. common 

f3 
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ex|^ildidPQ8 Q» » foptiAg of £<i»a%» af it was 
«wy^ iQr dMm |» 9vMf(t t\^ ^V9ke<}. T^e cau9^ 
whereof ivene 4b^ ^i^fi^ tb^mselvji^. For owing to 
^t Yivy rductei«5 to wgagjft in wjHitvy .$ervi?iB, the 
gceat^r fMifi icrf tbem> tbgt they i^igbt xm^ be absent 
ffom Imtm, taxed Amof^^m^ to ,«9f9k^ribute ? «im of 
mmsf fMoovdiog to the amount of t^e >ei^p^ iq 
lieu of shipping. AQCor4ingly« tbe m^ fonce 9f the 
Athmuans vaseg^ra^fli^ed hy n^ns of tl^ee^cpense 
ipbioh they c9otriM«4 tp, while th^y ^emselv^, 
wbenev^ tfaof would f eyolt^ entei«id into war unpte- 
peffed^ mi ioexperieimed. 

C. Afier these events, 91 l?^ttle by l^od afi weU a^ 
by «ea, was fought a.t the me^ Eprymedon ip P^mf 
fibylia by the Athenians and their 9lH^ ^ga^t^Abe 
fHft^d^ : and tbe Athenians conquQred in bot^ on the 
y^y name d^y^ Qmon son pf Mili(iade$ qomipan^Qg, 
[J^b^y $^^p tpok and destrcqr^ the triremes of tbe Pbfs- 
Aigians amounting in all to 200* It hi^^^oefl ^t a 
((Hbeequeptperiod, that tbe Tbasians ' revoked fwn 
tbQm» disputing about tbe nart^ on tbe opposijte CQ^st 
of Thrace, and the mi^es which they posseissfd* Xhen 
.^e Athenians, sailing against Tba3us with ^ ^et, 
gf^iped tbe yictocy ip ^ sea<«figbt, and landed on Abe 
. jb^i^nd. Having, abo«t the same time^ ^njt out U> (be 
5^fyipQn.l0,0P0 colonists of their own pj^le a^d al- 

}\fB ^virho werfi to settle in a place tbeo qaJted Nine- 

rpaih, but .now Amphipolis, they became masters of 

j^ Nine-road^ wbiph the Edoqians pops^^Sj^, 3nt» 

j4vaiMfi9g]into the midland parts pfThrace^tbey ,w^re 
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cqt off at Prabescus ia Sdonia by all ^ Thracian$ 
^ith combined forces, to whom that settlement then 
bein^, founded was an object of detestation. 

CI. But theThasians bein^ worsted in battle, and 
besieged^ called upon the Lacedaemonians, and 
urged them to render fissistance by invading Attica. 
And they promised to do so, \ii^n<>^'^ to the Athe- 
nians ; and purposed it, but were pi^eyented by th]b 
earthquake ijrhich tpok place. Whereupon, both 
their Helots, and of the Perisci, the Thurians and 
£thea^s, ^ent over in revolt to Ithome. Now, 
most of the Helots were the descendants o| the ancient 
Messenians once enslaved ; wherefore they were all 
called Mes^nians. A war was, therefore, set on 
^oot by the Lacedsemonians against those ijirho were 
in Ithome. But the Thurians, now for the third 
year besie^d, came to terms with the Athenians — 
destroying their walls, sumendering their ships, and, 
as to money, charging themselves with paying down 
immediately ^uch a sum as they ought to have paid 
pre^noudy; and, with paying tribute for the future, 
giving up, moreover, the coi^tinent and the mine. 

CII. N0W9 the Lacedaemonians, when their vrar 
against those in Ithome was protracted, summoned 
to their aid both the other a^ies, as also the Athe*- 
nians. And they came in no small ni^mbers, Cimon 
commapding them. Upon them especially they 
called, seeing that they enjoyed the reputation of 
being skilful in besieging walled towns ; and affairs 
seemed to stand in need thereof, as the siq;e bad 
now existed for a great length of ume ; for, as far as 
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mere strength was concerned, they • might have carried 
the place. And from this self-same expedition it was 
that a variance between the Lacedeemonians and 
Athenians first became visible. For the Lacedsemo* 
nians, when the place could not be taken by storb, 
dreading the adventurous and innovating spirit of the 
Athenians, deeming them, also, strangers, dismissed 
them alone of the allies ; lest, were they to remain, 
being induced by those in Ithome, they might at- 
tempt some change — not, indeed, intimating their 
suspicions, but merely stating that they stood in no 
further need of them. But the Athenians perceived 
that they were sent away, not for the better reason, 
l>nt in consequence of some suspicion that existed ; 
and making a grievance of it, and not deeming it 
just that they should suffer this treatment at the 
hands of the Lacedaemonians, they immediately, on 
their return, renounced the alliance made with them 
against the Mede, and became confederates of the 
Argives, who were their enemies : and, at the same 
time, the same oaths and an alliance were effected for 
both parties with the Thessalians. 

CUT. Now, in the tenth year, when they were no 
longer able to hold out, those in Iihome came to 
terms with the Lacedaemonians, on the stipulation 
that they should go out of Peloponnesus under pro- 
tection of a truce, and never again set foot thereon ; 
and that, if any one should be caught, he was to be- 
come the slave of the captor. There was, moreover, 

* Refemng to the Lacedcmomans. 
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» Pythian oracle given aforetime to the Lacedaemd' 
nians — ^* The suppliant of Ithometan Jove to let go 
free." They, therefore, went forth, their children 
and wives. And the Athenians giving them recep- 
tion in consequence of their present enmity to the 
Lacedaemonians, planted them as a colony at Nan- 
pactus, which they happened to have lately taken 
from the Locri Ozolae, its former possessors. The 
Megarians, also, standing off froin the Lacedaemo- 
nians, went over to the Athenians in a confederacy, 
because the Corinthians harassed them with a war 
respecting the boundaries of their territory. Then the 
Athenians occupied Megara and Pegae ; and built 
for the Megarians the long wall reaching from the 
city to Nisaea, and garrisoned them themselves., From 
thence, especially, first commenced the excessive 
hatred of the Corinthians for the Athenians. 

CIV. But now Inarus, son of Psammetieus, a Li- 
byian. King of the Libyians bordering on Egypt* 
sallying forth from Marea, a city above Pharos, 
caused the greater part of Egypt to revolt from King 
Artaxerxes ; and, becoming their governor himself, 
brought in the Athenians to their assistance. And 
they came, leaving Cyprus (for they happened to be 
engaged in an expedition against Cyprus, with two 
hundred ships of their own and their allies) ; and,^ 
sailing up the Nile from the sea, and making them- 
selves masters of the river, and two of the divisions 
of Memphis, they bore arms against the third, which 
is designated the white fortress. Now, there were 



;the9ip thott of tl^c Perpi^^ aii4 Med^ >w)k> fhad 
takeci xe%e ; ^Isqai^ of th/e JB^ptiaos as had not 
sbitred in nhe revolt. 

CV • Now, upon their making a descent at Halide 
with their fleet, a battle was/ou^ by the Athenians 
agaiQ9t the Corinthians and Epidaurians ; ^nd the 
CorinUu;^ conqneijed. Then, after thi^ xh% Athe* 
oi^s engaged in a (iea-£ght with a fleet of ,tbe Pelo- 
|)«iMie$ians off Ceciypbfilii^} ^i ihe Atheoiaos ilrore 
vi<;tariou9. Tb<en, a war ])eii^ fet <>n foot batvi^efin 
tbe ,£^;in^tw md M^^imh « gr^ »ea^g^ M^- 
^pwtly tastes pl^ce (^ ^ina between the 4l^ian^ 
mi JSgii^etes ; and tbfiir siUios wore pumiH, •ih' 
aiding both pACti^- The Athenians gs^ed t^ d|ty ; 
and, oapturingseneoty of ihctir ships, pia4e a despent 
upon the bland» mi laid siege ito 4he ci^, .L^ocra^, 
son of Stroshus, QominaiKliog* Afterirards> the Pe- 
lopoQIieaians wiisbing to aid the i6ginet§e, sent over 
tp fgiia ihrae iuwdred ,beayy-armed oiea w,bo :bi|d 
before been auxiliaries of the Corinthians ^pd £pi- 
dannans ; and they ^oojk possession of |he heights of 
Gieranea. Thea the Cociatbis^y with ^am ^Hes, 
.made a .decent upon Negacis» iiaaginii^ lib&t the 
Athenians would be unable to sueeour 'the A^^gei- 
flans, a large ariny being absent in JEgiaf^ an^ in 
Egypt; and that, if they would go to their relief, 
tbey must withdraw themselves frops £^q^« How- 
ever, 'die Athenians did not cemove ihe force at 
ielgin^ 4»at tfaose left bebiad, viz. Ae oldest atnl 
youngest, set out from the city to Megan, under tbe 
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command of Myr<Hii4a9; atid» a drawn faatde having 
been fought with the Cotindiiansy they were sepa- 
rated from each other ; and each side fancied ^ey 
had not the worst of it in the rencontre. The Arhe* 
nians (ibr» after «il» they had rather tlie advantage) 
erected a trophy, when the Corinthians departed. 
But the Gorii^hianB, being assailed with reproach 
by Iha older men in the city, after having prepared 
thepofidves for about twel?e days subsequent, went 
fotihf and erected an c^pentioa trophy themselves, 
•s though they were victors. Thereupon, the Athe- 
iiians, sallying forth, slay those who were erecting 
Jibe jtrofihy ; and, ooniicting with ^be residue, van- 
4)ttiahed tiiem. 

7 CVI. But the conc|[uered fled, and a certain por- 
tion of itben, not an inconsiderable one, being sorely 
piessed and driven devious from the right road, 
rushed Into the grounds of some private individual, 
whensio iheoe chanced to be a deep foss, which con- 
|)aased them lound ; and egress there was none. 
4^oe9idingly, th^ Athenians perceiving this, hemmed 
\ban in with their heavy-armed in front; and, 
iMgiog tfaeir light^armed in a circle round about 
^160], tfai^ stoned to death all that had entered. And 
.this .was a great calamity to the Corinthians. Bat 
ihe main body of their army returned home. 

CVII. About this period, the Athenians com- 
menced binlding the long walls to the sea, both that 
to Phalerus, and that to Piraeus. And the Phocians, 
jg9>\Vg en an expedition against the Dorians, the 



mother country of the Lacedefemonians, dmpridng 
Boeuni) Cytinium, and Erineiis, and havings takeh 
one of them, the Lacedemonians proceeded to suc- 
cour the Dorians with 1500 of their own heavy- 
armed, and 10,000 of the allies, under the command 
of Nicomedes, son of Cleomhrotus, regent of King 
Pleistoanax, son of Pausauias, who was yet a minor ; 
and, having necessitated the Phocians to restore the 
city on terms, they were for returning back again. 
Now, should they be pleased, gwng by sea, to pass 
.by the Crisoean Gulf, the Athenians were resolved to 
prevent them, having sailed round thither with m 
fleet ; and to go by Geranea did not appeso* to be 
safe for them, the Athenians being in actual posses- 
sion of Megara and Pegse. Besides all that, Geranea 
was hard to pass, and was constantly guarded by the 
Athenians ; and they were then fully aware that 
they designed to obstruct them in that route. It 
seemed good to thera, therefore, remaining amongst 
the Boeotians, to consider the means whereby they 
might most safely make good their passage. Partly, 
too, there were men from Athens secretly inviting 
them thither, hoping to put an end to the democracy, 
as well as the long walls which were being built. 
But the Atheniaes sallied forth against them emiume; 
and of the Argives 1000, and of the other alKes, 
.each in due proportion ; and, all together, there were 
14,000 men. Now, they made this attack upon 
them, from being of opinion that they would be mi 
doubt which way they might effect their passage, and 
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partly through a suspicion ofthemcditeterfoTcrthrow 
of the democracy. Some Thessalian cavalty also 
catne up to the Athenians, in accordance to a treaty 
of alliance ; who, during the action, went over to the 
Lacedaemonians* 

CVIIL A battle being fought at Tanagra of Bcbo- 
tia, the Lacedemonians and their allies were victo- 
rious ; yet the carnage was great on both sides -. and 
the Lacedaemonians, after penetrating into Megaris, 
and cutting down the trees, ♦ returned home by the 
way of Geranea and the Isthmus. On the sixty- 
second day after this battle, the Athenians took the 
field against the Boeotians, under the conunand of 
Myronidas ; and, vanquishing the Boeotians in battle 
at (Enophyta, they gained possession of the territo- 
ries of Boeotia and Phocis, and razed the walh of 
Tanagra. Moreover, they took as hostages, from the 
Locrians of Opus, one hundred of their wealthiest 
men, and brought their own long walls to a comple- 
tion. After that, the JE^netse came to an accommo- 
dation with the Athenians, by demolishing their walls, 
giving up their shipping, and taxing themselves with 
tribute for the future. Then the Athenians cruized 
round Peloponnesus, Tolmidas, son of Tdmseus, 
being invested with command ; and burned down 
the naval arsenal of the Lacedaemonians ; took Chal- 
cis, a city of the Corinthians; and, after a descent 
upon their country, defeated the Sicyons in battle. 

CIX. But the Athenians and their allies who were 
* Such IS olivet and tines. 



the figiBTjeii of war presented jU> their yie^. At firc^t^ 
indi^^, l^e Atl^i^ns pve\^)i^ over %yp^ ; and the 
King ^fitnds to L^ioi8da»moD> ]ttegpl^zi^, ^ Persi^^ 
well provided with money» to the 604 that he might 
divert the Athenians fronji %)1)^ ^^ ^ejop^ppesians 
beipg peE8i|a<^ed 40 JP^ ^ inrupt^ into Attvca. 
But whfg[i the l^ji^iiies^ di4 not prosper with him, 
and Hs mppey was frnUle^ly expepde4> H^\^^^^^^ 
and the residue of his mon^ w^^ con^^}^ h^pk 
again to Asi^ Then b^ s^iyis 9(IegaI>^^E^^ th^.sQn pf 
Zopyrqs, a Persian, with a large ^Tmy ; w)i9> pro- 
ceeding by land,conqi|^ed in batde the Egyptians and 
.their allies; then drpve the Gree)(s out of l^emphis, 
and in fine, shj^t them up Iq the Isje jPrpsopif • He 
the^ besieged them therein one ye^r a^ six n^^ths, 
ui^til, having drained the canal, and turned the w^- 
ter into ^ different course, he rai^ their ahi^ ground, 
and ro^de most of i|^^ ^laod continental. Then 
marchi^ flpross, he too^ the l^a^ Vy ^ ^^d as- 
sault 

+ > • 

jGX. TIm^ w^i^ the (Qpiecis^n i^tene^^ rjojined .^ter 
b#ing for si^ yfi^n ipv9^,e4 in w§r, and, Qiot jof f^ 
numJI^n, a few only, wfeo fveni thjKM#i I4by?, aj- 
ffiiMtd ^e M (^«ene, 1^ ithe nM)|H of 4jpieip per^h^d 
uttejBly. i^pt }^m tbesefpr^ agav^ sut^oql ^ ^ 
Ki<^ with th^ esoaptt^A of Afnyrtaejai, king ^ner ^ 
mandi country, •but U)^ ioc^^^jcapture bi« owing 
to ^he vast ezABQt of tjhe iwarsb ; and aloffg wjith that, 
the inhabitants of ^e l^anby ^i^ots are the most 
%varlike of the ^yptians. But Inarus king of the 



fAv^f^ ^ho ha4 J^rAin^ ^m »H tlMse Iraltao; 
tioDs rel^tiv^ to £|^^beiiigtfeMbei;oNsI]rtiieQ cap* 
livc^ W^ ^m$e4i 9Ad ^If Mima«9 i&tlwg an a 
p^lief frpm At^eas, md thft Q^cy ^Ueil static jcam^ 
to land at Egypt, in M^9«isiP» ^ oKtutb oftifi NtUi 
w^ k^QWiqg ^y ^biog pf wjiat bad hajipeoed. 
Th^r^pP99 t)ie la^d {Qrc€» {tiling upo^ tbsm from 
J{^li4-wawl, ?|id ^ sqiwdrpn pf th^ Pbqwioians air 
^iffifl^ 4l^ frpjn s^-wiird, de«ti»yfid Juaiay o/ the 
/sb^; hiit tbQ le9# xmpber mad^ dieir vay back. 
;$i^ wf^ tb# fioial i?PH9 wbicb befe) ^e mi^ty ex- 
peditioi^ i^p ]Sgyp^ of tba Aibi^Janis tnd the allies* 

CXI. ja^W O^eel^, spa of l^hecr^M^St king of 
tbe The8^1ian#, bpiog e^ilsd ffQQE) ThesMly, pre- 
vf4I^ ^pon tbe Al^^i^W ^0 restore him. Then, 
tbe Atb^QJiaaa t^kifig ^Q thciir ai^ ihe ficootians aad 
Phociw^y 198 l^eii^ their allies, went upon an expe- 
ditio^ ^g?ujci8t Pb^ni^u^ in Tb^ssaly. And, they 
jgamed po6Sies^ion<>f tba country so far ai they could, 
nev^ goipg io apy gr^t didtace bom ihe encamp- 
iq»^, (for the Cftinilry of the Tbessalooians gave them 
biiaiib^nee), but th(9 city tiasy took not, nor did any 
t^T bvw?99t for the $^ of which they bad under^ 
^^km A^ expftdjtjpfl, piro^ptf with thei]?,bjut they w 
t^r|^d b^f^ without effe^tijog i^^ thjng, {toying 
Qr^te^, ^png ^tb ikm^ Not teog nftf r tbi«, gne 
thousand Athenians going on board their ships lyijsg 
a^P€g«?i tferttyey pow^ p<^c^«i<)p <rfPfgpB,) wled 
JWPPt S^ypp, P^ricl^ sop frf ;jj;a0|imwf, brteg 

pmmmi^U w4 dwc? xl^ barkwg, Ibey ielMfii m 
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lyattle thoee of the Sic^onians who conSiet^d trilk 
them* Aq<1 then, taking in Achfleansat onoe^ and aailr 
ing across to the ulterior side, they bore arms against 
CBniadn of Acamania, and laid siege to it, however^ 
they did not take it^ but returned hoiooe. 

CXII. After this, when an interval of three years 
bad elapsed, a five years truce is made between 
the Peloponnesians and Athenians. The Athenians 
then, desisted from war in Greece, but undertook im 
expedition to Cyprus, with 200 ships of their own 
and the allies, Cimon being appointed com- 
mander. Of these, sixty ships sailed from Egypt* 
Amyrtoeus king of the marsh-country having sent for 
them, bat the rest blockaded^ Citium. But Cimon 
having died, and a famine breaking out, they with- 
drew from Citium,and, having sailed beyond Salamis 
in Cyprus, they fought a battle at sea and one upoa 
laud at the same time against the Phoenicians and Ci* 
licians, and returned home conquerors in both* Those 
ships that bad returned back from Egypt, went along 
with them. After this the Lacedaemonians engaged 
in the war termed holy, and having obtained posses- 
sion of the temple at Delphi, made it over to the Del- 
phians. But, upon their departure, the Athenians 
subsequently taking the field in their turn, and gain* 
ing the victory, delivered up the temple to the Pbo- 
eians. 

CXIII, After that, some time baring elapsed, the 
Athenians took the field against the Boeotian exilfs 
who were in possession of Orchomenus, Chauonaa^ 
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afid some otber towns of BoKotia, with tOOO heary 
anased of their own^ and a proportionat complemeilt 
of allieSyTolittidas son of TohnaeuSyleading the forces 
into those districts that were hostile. And, after tak*- 
iug and enslaving Chsronea, they withdrew, hamg 
previously placed a garrison therein* But the exiles 
of the Euheeans, and as roany as were of the same 
sentiment, sallying forth from Orchomenus, make aii 
attack upon them at Chaeronea as they were on their 
march, and being victorious in the rencontre, they 
slew some of the Athenians, and took others alive. 
The Athenians thereupon quit Boeotia altogedier, 
making a truce on the conditions that they should get 
back the prisoners; and the Boeotian exiles returning, 
as well as all the rest,once more became independant 
CXIV. Not very long after those transactions^ 
Euboea revolted from the Athenians. And, now 
that Pericles had crossed over thereto with an army of 
Athenians, word was brought him ** that Megara had 
revolted, that the Peloponnesians were about making 
an inroad into Attica, that the Athenian garrison wia 
cut to pieces by the Megareans, except as many as 
escaped to Nisoea, and that the Megareans had revolt- 
ed leading in their train the Corinthians, Sicyonians^ 
and Epidaurians." Pericles then brought back his 
army from Euboea with all haste. And after this, the 
Peloponnesians making an irruption into Eleusis and 
Tbria of Attica, laid those regions waste, Pleistoanax, 
son of Pausanias, king of the Lacedemonians, being 
their commander. Then they returned home, not 



6iet ag^ift td Enboga^ Wholly ^tibjtigated ^ Peria^s 
Mdg g^efal of th^ fbtdeA. Atid they settled the 
F^ of thdt hland by treaty^ btit haVitig ejected thfe 
fii^ia^ans^ they took p6s«ession 6f their te^tory 
thetBselves. 

CXV. And having retutned (torn EEftKjfeii, they, 
not long af^r, made a truce for thirty years ^ith the 
LacedftmDniatiS and their allies, conceding Nisitea, 
Peg&i Tr<ezen€, ftnd Achaia ; for th^ Athiniian^ had 
posse&siofi of thofte places bdongitig tb the Pi^lo^n- 
nefeianst But in the silxth ytAt a ^mt hfckt out be- 
tween the Smn$a£iS i^d Milesianh ibddhfhg Priene. 
And thi^Milei^iah^ being Worsted in (tk^ contest, w^nt 
over to ths Athati^s aM miAb great otitciH^ 
agttin^ the Satdi^tis. Nay som^ (^fivate indiTidubls 
dfSianieii itself toi6k patt With th^m^ b6iiig d^ifous 
to dfleet a ehai^ ifi the st^te poliey. The Athen^- 
Aiand therefor, letting sail for Saraos with fbtty 
Shi^^ established democracy, and todk as hostages df 
the I^Mlan^ fifty boys a&d Hh maby ^ ^^h, ahd d^ 
p68\t€A thefii at L^inhos, and dej^kfted ; le^viiig a 
gttrtifi«>D their^fitt. Butceirtain ofthfe Sttnian^, (tor 
sWtte IhiSre W»§ who would not endute it,f but AM 
M the ^litift^t) haying ehtdrecl ttito an alliance 
Witti the most ihfluentiM pek«ohages ih the city, and 
With Pltenthileii *)tt 6f Hy^ttsp^, Who, at that ptttiod 

. * Whmievermiiiiber is spoken ol^ tha a^eetite itts llgtH- 
fies " as many" 
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had tlie j&t^iis iiMlSf hii ebttnA, 6<dil«eted toglttktei^ 
his aukifiarieii to ttilf htimb^ of iOO, kai pm^ ot^ 
by night t6 Sanibsr. Ahd^ ih ^ fin^t ihirtati^ indeed) 
they rose up against the demod^ical party^ and gain* 
ed the itidstery oVer the itiost of them ; in the n^xt 
pl^e, th^y i^ydt^d; afte^ ebnde^tindy r«iiiovin» 
thelt hostifg^s from Lemtiod^ and ddivered up to 
Pisstrthrt^i the Ath^i^ gatritoti add thosdeinmnand^- 
ers who were ih tb^i' pb^cir^ sbid prepati^ thtsms^lvea 
at onc^ to niarch agaihst Miletiid. And the Byza]»- 
ttnes joined With ih^ra in thi^ reVOH. 

CXVL Bdt Wberi thi^ Ath^ianb gbt intielli^nce 
thereof, thi^y s^t skil a^in at l^mos nirith sixty ships, 
sixteeh of the ^i{i^ mdeed thtfy did ^ot ettiploy on 
that senrice^ (fbr some of thcfm Hr^m. tb Caria fbrihe 
purpbs^ of kfeepihg an eye npon the Phtfiniciah fleet, 
and the rest sailed to Chios ahd Lesbos^ to call upon 
ihok piat^ fot aid); Aiid, With fotit iM forty shi^ 
commanded by Pericles af>d liine colleagues, they 
fought a bkfde at iek near the Ide of Triigia^ with 
seventy ship(» df the Samiknis, (twenty of which car- 
ried soldiers ; ndW they hkpp^cd to be all sailing 
from Miletus ;) and the Ath^mxi^ #ere victorious. 
Afterwards foity ^1 catni6 frokn Alhehs to th^ir asiiis- 
latice, and tiventy-five bdotoging tb the Ghians and 
L^hians. Theh having debarked, and conqueml in 
a Isind-battle, they stirrounded the city With a triple 
wall, and at the sah^ titii(^ bldeked it up by sea. Btit 
Pericles having takeh sixty ship^ froih those ihat 
were on the station, iset s^il in all haste for CaUnus and 



Ctria» messengers bringiDg him iotelligfiiice ** tbat « 
PhoeDiciAii fleet is bearing down upoa them;" ipr 
Stesagoras and others had set out from Samos withfiye 
ships, for the Phoeniciaa fleet. 

CX VIL In the mean time,the Samians having made 
a sudden sally,and fallen upon the unfortified encamp-* 
ment sunk the ships that were keeping guard in front 
thereof,and vanquished in battle those which put outto 
sea i^nst them, became completely masteia of their 
own seas for fourteen days, and imported and expoct* 
ed whatever they, fished. But, on the return of Pe- 
ricles, they were again blocked up by ships* And 
subsequently, forty ships with Thucydides, Agnpn, 
and Phormio, brought him additional succour fh;M& 
Athens, also, twenty with Hepolemus and AntideSy 
and thirty from Chios and Lesbos. Then the Sa- 
mians tried one small engagement at sea, but, being 
unable to hold out, they were subdued in the ninth 
month, and acceeded to terms-^-demolishing their 
walls, givii^ hostages, surrendering their shipfHug* 
and taxing themselves to pay at a stated time the mo- 
ney that had been expended. The Byzantines alsOt 
stipulated to be subject as they had formerly been 

CXVIII. Now, not many years after this, happen- 
ed the matters above mentioned, viz., those connectr 
td with Corcyra and Potidaea, and whatever else in* 
terveniently occurring, became a pretext for this very 
war. Now all those transactions in which die 
Greeks engaged either agamst each other, or the Bar- 
barian, took place in the course of about fl% years. 
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between tbe retreat ofXerzes, and the commence^ 
ment of this war; during which period the Athenians 
had both rendered their dominion firmer and attained 
to a great height of power. But the LacedsBmonians, al- 
though folly sensible of this,did not hinder it, except for 
short intervals, and kept quiet the greater part of the 
time ; (being indeed, previiolusly, never hasty in going 
to war, unless they might be necessitated, and being 
ako somewhat straightened by domestic broils*); nor 
did they ratise themselves^ until the power of the Athen- 
ians had plainly risen to a formidable height, and they f 
begun to interfere with their confederacy. Then, in- 
deed, they voted it no longer tolerable, but it was de- 
termined on, that they should make a most energetic 
struggle i^inst them, and, that if they possibly could 
do it, their power must be subverted by them com- 
iMncing hostilities. It was then decreed by the Lace- 
demonians, that the treaty was violated, and, that the 
A^enians had done them injustice ; and having sent 
to Delphi, they consulted the god, whether it woiild 
be well with them going to war. But he (as it is re- 
ported) made this response — ^that victory would accrue 
to them carrying on the war vigorously, and that he 
would assist them, whether invoked or uninvoked. 

CXIX. Whereupon, having again called the con- 
fecferates together, they chose to put it to the vote, 

* Or thaa — being even in fonner times doiw to go to war, 
uiileBS they were forcibly compelled, and then being moreover 
in lome measure, prevented by their own private wars. 

t i* «• Thje Atbemans. 



^vh^faer it would be expedient td go to ttor. Ami 
jdie deputies having come from the confederatest and 
m ^od being convraed, the rest said what they wi^- 
«d,ttost of than criminating the Athenians, and giv- 
ing it as their opinion, that war mifit take place. 
And, alio, the Corinthians, (fearing for Potidsea, lest 
it ihonld be lost before aiid arrived) having previously 
untreated eadi apait, «tate by state, that they would 
give their suffrage fok* the war,being then present and 
coning forward last, spdce to the following e£^, 

CXX. CcHifederates ! we can no longer blame the 
•Laqedttmonians as if Aey had neither voted for war 
themselves, nor convened ns now for ths^ purposew 
It surely is incumbent on the leading party, Aianaging 
their private concerns on [a footing of equali^, to 
fMTOvide for the geneml welfare ; even as they are, by 
withers, preferred in honour to alL So wmv^ of us, 
then, as have idready had intercourse with the Athe* 
nians, require no admonitory lesson to guaad our- 
selves against them. But it is neceasury that those 
who dwell more in the inland country, and tiot on 
the sea-coast, should know, that, unless they succour 
those lower down, they will find the ezportatioo of 
the seasons' produce, and the reciprocal importalioD 
of those mppHa which ^ sea oonfors upon the 
continent, rather difficidt. h h also neeeraoyy that 
they be not careless judges of what is now stated, as 
if it concerned them not ; but persuade themselves 
that, if they abandon the low oottstrtec, the danger 
will move onward to themselves ; and that they are. 
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tfaii moment, deliberating no less abcwt iikennAfm. 
For which cause, abo, they oti^ mi hesitate to Ml» 
up war in exchange for peace. For it is the doty «€ 
prudent men to li?e hi peace untoss divf an in* 
jured ; but the duty of bnve men, aissailed wilii hh- 
juriovs treatment, is, to -wage war in c^povitioft «o 
peace, and to come agam into amicable adjtfttmeltt 
from a state c^ warfare^ when onoen hit oppopiuMiy 
occurs. Furthermore,— neftiver to he elated by sfK* 
cess in arms, nor to brook injostice, being capiivmed 
Iqr the tranqml calm dC peace. For the man who, 
bound by pleasurt^s spell, f^^ete rehictatit, will, if he 
remains quiet, be very iqpeedi^f bereft of the ctn^mS' 
of listless ease, on account whereof he demurs ; and' 
he that grows insolent by socoess ia war, reflects aot 
that he is carried tway by a Maciidus cottfldenoe* 
Certainly, many iU-advised pro§e0ts hsrw pYoi«d sia»^ 
ces&ful, the enemy chancing to adopt measwes: still 
aiore imprudent ; yet still move nottiertNis are thew^ 
plana which, though seeming to be yi^tly resolved* 
upcrn, are disgraceftilly tmited rocttd to the point 
diametrically opposite. Since no oae perseveres in' 
any enierpriae wit!h a confidence equal to lAast where* 
with he mentally projects it, bat we ftameresohitioiis 
in a secure position, while we fail in the execmfion 
thereof, owing to f^ar* 

CXXI. We then,beinginjwed, and having ample 
grounds for cocnplaiiit, are now exddng war ; and 
will lay it aside in due season, whenever w« av«nge 
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oureelres oa the Athenians. But it is, for sundry 
reasons, likely that we shall come off victorious : in 
the first place, as being superior in numbers, and ip 
the science of war ; in the next instance, as proceed- 
ing uniformly to our prescribed duties. And we 
shall equip a naval force (wherein they are power- 
ful, as well out of the funds possessed by each, as 
from the wealth laid in store at Delphi and Olympia. 
For, by borrowing the money, we become enabled to 
draw away, by increase of pay, their foreign ma- 
riners« The Athenian power is certainly rather a 
purchased than a domestic one. But our own would 
be less likely to experience that shock, being strong 
in men more than in money. Moreover, they would, 
in all likelihood, be undone by one single victory in 
a sea-fight. But, should they hold out, we shall 
then study naval tactics during a longer space of 
time ; and, when once we set our knowledge on the 
same level, we sliall certainly gain the upper hand 
by our magnanimity. For that excellence, which 
by nature, we enjoy, never can accrue to them from 
precept But the superiority which they possess 
firom science, we must overcome by constant prac- 
tice : and, money we will contribute, so as to have it 
fpr those purposes. It surely would be a grievous 
case if their confederates will not declare off from 
contributing toward their own shivery; while we wish 
not to incur expense for wreaking vengeance on the 
enemy, securing our own safety at the same time> 
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and providing against our being despoiled of that 
wealth by them, and thereby suffering oppression. 

CXXII. Other paths of war )ie open to us — a 
revolt of their allies, which would be a most esse]>- 
tial diminution of those revenues whereby they ao 
quire strength— the erection of fortresses within 
their territory — and other ways and means that no 
body can forecast at present. For war does not by 
any means move onward by rules prescribed ; but^ 
of itself, devises many stratagems, according to the 
chance emergency. Wherein, he who grapples with 
it, keeping his temper under due control, is more 
secure: but he who is swayed by angry passion 
therein, experiences the greater failure. And, let 
us also bear in mind, that if each of us were to have 
a contest, with fair-matched rivals, about the bound- 
aries of land, perseverance would even then be re- 
quisite. But, now, the Athenians are able for us all 
united ; and against us, state by state, they must be 
still more irresistibly potent. Insomuch that, unless 
we unanimously repel them, with collective forces, 
nation by nation, and state by state, they will, with- 
out any difficulty, subdue us separated and disunited ; 
and (though dreadful it be for any one to hear) let 
every one know that such defeat would entail nothing 
else save downright slavery. The which doubt even 
to hint in words, and, that so many states may be 
harassed by one, is disgraceful to Peloponnesus. In 
which case, we should seem either to suffer justly, 
or, to bear it tamely through cowardice, and to ap- 
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p0iir dcgeflerat« from those aneeslors who Ubertttd 
Greece. But we wont secnne evon that to ounebea^ 
hit fjuffir a state to rise up a tyrant ; whikt we deem 
tt a bouaden duty to overthrow the deapote ia m 
siagle one. Moreover, we cannot comprefaend how 
this conduct is lo be disei^ngled from tfaoae 
three foulest blemishes, stupidity, or cowardice, or 
remissness.* For you have not steered clear thereof 
is having recourse to that sbnsb of conlempt which 
has proved the bane of numbers ; and which, because 
d its deceiving many, has been desigBaied by the 
opfwsite term, nonsensb. 

CXXUL Yet, what oiocesaity is there to animad^ 
i«rt vpon the past further than may be conducive te 
the welWbeing of the present? But it is iacumbeiit 
-4]pon us to endure fatigue in furtheranca of present 
affairs, fiw sake of what is yet to oome. For, te ao** 
quire virtues by laborious exertions, is hereditary lo 
us ; and you must not change the custom, even though 
you may now have made some small advance ia 
weakh and power. It surely would not be meet that 
what has been gained in want should be lost amid afflia- 
enee. But you ought to go forth to the war with con- 
fidence, since the deity has declared ibr it by word ef 
oracle, and promised to lend an aiding hand himself, 
besides that, all the rest of Greece will assist you in 
the oontest, partly from fear, and pi^tly from interest- 

* The meaning of the passage is — ^We are at a lost to oom- 
.pfeii«nd how this line of coadooi of oiua, vis. thetaoid^ «■!»- 
mitting to tyrannic sway, can be held exempt ficom the ifnpu- 
'tation of imprudence, cowardice, and remissness. 
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ed motives. Then again, yoa will uot be the firat 
to breakthrough ibe treaty, which the Deily hw, by 
enjoining you to go to war, adjudged to t^ traoi- 
greued already, or rather, you will rediecs the uiyuil 
violation thereof. For they who vtolata (real te^, are 
those who commit the fint aggression, not those who 
defend themselves. 

CXXW. Insomuch then, as it is every way advao- 
tageow for you to engage in war, — as we exhort you 
thereto with onie accord,— cince a oommmity of in- 
terests aSbrds the strongest security both to atatcs and 
private iadividnals, — hesitate not, to aid the PotidB- 
an^ being Doiians, and besieged by loniaDs (the oon- 
trary whereof was formerly the case,) and to secure* 
the liberty of others- For it is not fitting that soaie 
should be already injuriously treated while waitiag 
Jbr succour, and that others must sbwlly share the 
same fate, if we shall be known to have met tether 
without daring to avenge ourselves. But, give your 
voles for war, O ye allies, impressed with the convic- 
tion that matters havecome to an emergency, and that 
this is the best advice f withal ; being undaunted by 
immediate danger, but cherishing an ardent desire 
for peace which will have in consequence thereof, ^ 
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« longer dan^ion: For peace is by war set upon 
m. more solid basis, but, to be averse to war from 
love of ease is not equally exempt from danger. *" 
Let us then, being fully convinced that the state which 
h establiriied a tyrant in Greece, is established 
against all al&e, insomuch that she already rules 
some and meditates despotic sway over others, 
let us iuTsde and subjugate her. Then may we 
ourselves live securely for the future, and liberate 
those Greeks who are already enslaved. Such words 
did the Corinthians give utterance to. 

CXXV. Then the LacedsBmonians, after they had 
heard the opinions of all, gave the privilege of voting 
to all the allies who were present, in regular order 
fifst to the greater, and then to the lesser state, and 
Ihe majority voted for war. But though they had so 
determined, it was impossible for them being 
unprepared, to take it in hands immediately. It 
seemed advisable then, that the essential requisites 
should be provided by each and all, and, that there 
should be no delay. Nevertheless,t a whole year 
was not spent by them in providing what was wanting, 
my it was rather less than that, before they made an 
iritiption into Attica, and openly engaged in war. 

« _ 

* The historian means to say, that indulgence in peace 
fnm a love of repose, and avenion to the hardships and perils 
of war is perilous in the extreme. On the other hand a 
peace that is concluded after a long and distressing warfare is 
infinitely more desireahle, as it is not only more grSufal by its 
contrast, hut also much less liable to interruption. 
. t <. 0. Though at the time when the confederates determin- 
ed for war, they were not at all in a state of preparation for i(. 
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CXXVt. But during this period tfa^ sent delegates 
to the Athenians preferring complaints, tfa«c thej 
might have the most valid pretext for goif^ to war, 
should they not pay them any attention. And^ at 
first indeed, the Lacedaemonians having sent ambas- 
sadors, ordered the Athenians to drive away the pol- 
lution of the goddess. Now the pollution was thtt^^ 
There was one Cylon, an Athenian, a conqueror in 
the Olympic games, of noble birth among the an- 
cients, and of some influence, and he had married a 
daughter of Theagenes, a Megarean, who was at tlilit 
time tyrant of Megara. Now, to Cylon having con- 
sulted the oracle at Delphi, the deity in his response 
gave directions to seize upon the citadel of Athens 
upon the greatest festival of Jupiter. He then, tet- 
ing received a force from Theagenes, and persuaded 
his friends, when the day of the Olympic festivities 
in Peloponnesus had arrived, seized upon the citadel 
as a step to sovereign power ; fancying that itwastbe 
greatest festival of Jupiter and also, that it bore some 
relation to himself who had been a victor in the Olym- 
pic games. But, whether the greatest festival had 
been spoken of as in Attica or any where etee, neither 
had he considered, nor had the oracle declared. For 
the Athenians also have their festivals of Jove, which 
are denominated the greatest festival of Jupiter the 
t}ropitotis, outside the city, on which occasion, in fClU 
eoncourse many offer sacrifices not of real victims but 
of images of indigenous animals. Conceiving then that 
he rightly understood, he set band to work. But the 

• 3 
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Atheniaos being apprisedj burri^ eq loasfe fiom the 
counUy oa the defensive agaipst them, and, sitting 
down befpre the plaGe* blockaded them. But in the 
coifurse of tixne> mapy of theAthenian? being worn o^t 
t^jr the protracted blockade, departedjhavino; entrusied 
Hjifi, (care thereoi to the nine archons invested with full 
P9wer to arrange every thing in whatever manner they 
VMgbtjudge beat ; for at that tinie the nine archooB 
u$ed to transact a large portion of state business. But 
thpse besieged alo^g with Cylon wer^ in a miserable 
capdition from want of bresid and water* Qylon 
tlw^re, and his brother, made their escape. But 
the r?st, when they were sore pressed, (and some Qf 
them ImuI e?en died of ^mine*) sit down as suppliant 
beside the altar in the citadel. Then those of tbeAthen- 
ians cbaiged with the custody^when they saw themgra- 
dmilly expiring in the temple, having m&de them rise 
upj, qn the condition that they would do them no hqrtt 
lad Aem forth and slew them ; they also slew on the 
W9y some who had seated themselves by the venerable 
gpddesses, at the altars. And, from this, both them- 
selves and their posterity were called ** the polluted 
and accursed of the Qoddess." Accordingly, the 
Athaoians banished those impious mefu And Cieo- 
menes the I^acedaemo^ian drove them out again, at a 
subsequent period, along with the factious Atheniai^.; 
moreover, having driven out the living, they rooted up 
the bones of the dead, apd cast them out ; notwith- 
standing, they afterwards returned, and their descen- 
dants are still in the city. 
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^ CXXVIL Th^ Laceitenrt^nian* thewfere, ordemi 
theiA>faex|)erthfd pollution, avenging, no donbt, the 
cafttse of the gods in the first instance, knowing hdwe* 
wr, that Fericles the son of Xanthippus was related 
thereto by the mother, thinking at the same time that, 
he being expelled, the negodations with the Athen- 
i^s would advance more easily (or them. Yet, Aey 
did not so much expect that he would suffer this,as that 
they woiild bring him into ill-repute with the state, as 
if4he war would take place, owing in part, to his 
misfortune. For, being the most influential perso- 
nage of his day, and at the head of the administration, 
he opposed the Lacedaemonians on every measure^ 
and would not allow the Athenians to yield, but ex- 
cited them to war. 

CXXVIII. Now, the Athenians in their turn 
eotliroafided the Lacedemonians to drive out the 
pollution emanating from Taenarus. For the Lace- 
dttmonians having in former days caused suppliants 
of the Helots to rise up from the temple of Neptune 
at'Ttenarus, let them aside and massacred them. In 
consequence of which they think the great eBrtb«i 
^uake h^M. th^ at Sparta. They also ordered 
them to banish the pollution of the Chalcioecfm 
Deity ; and it was such. — After that Pausanias, the 
Lacedsemonian, being for the first time recalled from 
his government in the Hellespont by the Spartans» 
and breugbt to trial befone them» was by them 
acquitted of the charge of unjust conduct, he vrus 
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indeed no longer sent out in a public capacity ;* but 
be himself having taken an Hermionian trtreme on 
bis own responsibilityyf arrives at Hellespont inde- 
pently of the Lacedemonians ; nominaUy— for the 
Grecian war, but really, to n^ociate:^ with the King, 
as he had, from the first, essayed, aspiring to the 
Grecian sovereignty. And from hence it was that 
be had got credit for a favour shewn to tl^ King, 
and had made a beginning of the entire project* 
For having, after the return from Cyprus, taking 
JEfyzantium at his first arrival, (now the Medes and 
some followers and relations of the King were in 
possession of it, who were made prisoners therein,) 
be then sends back to the King, without the know- 
ledge of the other confederates, those whom he had 
taken captive, but, as the story went,§ they escaped 
from him. But those things he effected with the 
aid of Gongyllus, the Eretrian, to whom he had in- 
trusted Byzantium and the prisoners of wai*. He 
also despatched Gongyllus bearing a letter to him, 
and therein were written, as was afterwards disco- 
vered, the following words : — 
'' Pausanias, the general of Sparta, wishing to 

* i. e. In aa official situation, or, as the accredited servant 
of tibe public 

t The most natural and obvious meaning of those words 
ift, that Pausanias held himself accountable for all expences 
consequent on the outfit of the vessel in which he tailed 
upon this expedition. 

t Literallf — to transact business, arrange matters, tettle 
affairs. 

§ Literally—" by the report," i. e» according to the nunottr 
industriously spread abroad. 
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gmtfiy ycm, dismisses tbbse persons, Imving made them 
prisoners by force of arms. And I purpose,* pro- 
Tided it seems good to you also, to wed your daugh- 
ter, and to render Sparta add the rest of Greece 
Mbject to thee. And I seem to be able to carry 
those plans into effect, by consulting with you. If, 
then, any of ihose proposals please you, send a confi- 
dential person to the sea*coast, through whom we 
may in future hold correspondence.'' 

CXXIX. So much, indeed, the writing expressly 
declared, and Xerxes was delighted with the letter, 
and sends off Artabazus, the son of Phamacus, to 
the sea-coast, and orders him to take charge of the 
satrapy of Dascylis, after removing Megabates, who 
previously governed it, and he intrusted to him a 
letter for Fausanias at Byzantium, to forward with 
all possible expedition, and charges him to shew the 
•ealy and should Pausanias give him any instruction 
relative to his own affairs, to execute them in the 
^rery best and most confidential manner. Now ht 
having arrived, executed the other commissions as 
had been enjoined him, and also forwarded the 
letter ; and therein was written the following an- 
swer : — ** Thus says King Xerxes to Pausanias — ^not 
only does your fovour to me, in the case of the men 
whom you sent safe across the sea from Byzantium, 
lie in store for you, eternally recorded in our 
family ; but I am likewise highly gratified with your 

* Literallj—*' make it my intentioii.** 



words* And kt nekher Btght nor day hmder yon 
80 as to umierve your efforts in accompfishiBg any 
of those things which you have promised rae, neither 
let them be impeded by expenditare of gold or 
sihrer, or number of forces, if it be feqinsite ibat, 
these should be any where present But, in con* 
junction with Artaba2su8^ a man of worth, whom I 
have sent to you, * forward ay interests as well as 
your own with aU confidence, so that they may be 
placed in the most honourable and advantageous 
position for u» both. 

CXXX. On receiving thta letter, Pausanias, being 
previous^ hM in great esteem by the QreeitB on 
account of his command at Platea, was then mudl 
more elated, and could no longer Mve in the moite 
established, but attiring himself in Median costume, 
he set out trom B^ntium, and Medes and %y(y* 
tians attended him as body guards in his progress 
through Thrace, and he had bis table served up in 
the Persian style, and could not keep secret thie 
workings of his mind, but, by trifling actions li^ 
prematurely manifested the part which he wis de* 
termined in his own mind to play off upon a 
grand scale at a future period. He also rendered 
himself di(Scak of access, and vented such vioteiiil 
angry passion upon all indiscriminately, that no- 
body was able to go near him. For which reason, 

* Or thus — ** manage mine and yimr own ooneerna boldl]^ 
•o that they shall prove most honors^le ai)d profitable to 
both parUei.^ 
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too* eqpeoially^ the CQnfedera<:y sided with the 
Athenians 

CXXXI. But the Lacedsemonians getting iotelli- 
gence thereof recalled hinn for the first tinoe on 
account of this business^ and, after having sailed out 
the second time in the Hermionian vessel without 
their orders, he appeared to pursue a line of conduct 
such as the above. Andx being forcibly expelled 
.By^ntium by the Athenians, he returned not back 
to Sparta i but being settled at Cdonae of Troas, 
he waa reported to them as entering into nego- 
ciatiOYis with the Barbarians, and, as having taken 
itp his abode there for no good purpose. So at 
leilgth they could forbear no longer ; but the Ephori 
pending out a herald, and the Scytale, enjoined him 
not to remain, after the herald ; if otherwise, theji 
ij^vnated that the Spartans would proclaim war 
i^i^iqst him. And he, wishing to be suspected as 
li^le as possible, and confidently trusting that, by 
mon^ he could clear away the charges, returned the 
second time to Sparta. And, in the first instance, 
he was cast into prison by the Ephori, (now the 
Ephori have the power of doing this to a King,) 
afterwards, having managed the business, he came 
oijlt again, and presents himself for trial to thosf 
who might wish to prefer charges against him. m - 

CXXXIL But, indeed, the Spartans had no plain 
evidence, neither his enemies, nor the whole state, — 
wh^eon surely relying, they could inflict punishment 
upon a man of royal descent, and who, at that 
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present moment, was in possession of anthori^* 
Since being his uncle, he had the guardianship of 
Pleistdrchus, the son of Leonidas, who was king, and 
as yet, a minor. But, by his disregard for legalized 
customs, and his imitation of the Barbarians, he 
furnished them with many grounds for suspecting that 
he would not wish to be on a level with the present 
order of things ; and they took into consideration 
other acts of his, if in any point he had at any 
time deviated in his mode of living from esta- 
blished customs, as also that he had formerly 
thought proper to place, on his own responsibility. 
Upon the tripod at Delphi, which the Grecians had 
dedicated as the choicest offering from the Medes, 
the following inscription : — " Pausanias, leader of 
the Greeks, dedicated this memorial to Phoebus, after 
he had routed the army of the Medes.*' — ^The Laoe- 
daemonians, immediately at that time effaced this 
inscription from the tripod, and inscribed thereon, by 
name, the states which, after co-operating in the 
discomfiture of the Barbarian, dedicated that offering. 
This also seemed to be a criminal act of Pausanias, 
and, now that he was placed in this position, this 
deed of his more plainly than ever appeared to have 
been perpetrated in unison with his present views. 
They were, moreover, informed, that he was carry- 
ing on some negociations with the Helob, and it 
was so ; for he promised them manumission and the 
rights of citizenship, if they would join him in 
insurrection, and co-operale with him in every pro- 
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ject But not even so did diey deem fe right to 
resort to any extraordinary proceedings against him 
telying upon the informations of the Helots, abiding 
by a custom which they were in the habit tf ob^ 
servittg amongst themselres, viz., not to be hasty in 
deciding upon any irremediable measures touching a 
oiliaen of Sparta, without indisputable evidence, 
until, (as is reported) a native of Argilius, formerly a 
minion of his, who was very much in his confidence, 
zxtd who was to convey to Artabazus his last letter to 
the king, turns informer to them. He becoming 
alarmed from a reflection in his own mind, that not 
one of the messengers before him had ever yet 
setumed, and v having counterfeited the seal, in 
order that, should he be deceived in his opin- 
ion, or, if he (Pausanias) should demand them 
to ihake alteration in the writing, the larter might 
not detect it, he breaks open the letters. Wherein, 
having suspected that some such additional injunction 
was given, he found it written, " to put himself to 
death." 

CXXXIIL Then were the Ephori more inclined 
to give credence, after he had shewn the letter, but 
being still further desirous of becoming ear-witnesses 
to Pausanias making some statement, the man de^ 
si^edly went as a suppliant to Taenarus, and took 
up his abode in a hut made double by a partition, in 
the inner part whereof he secreted some of the 
Ephori ; and when Pausanias came to him, and 
asked him the reason of his supplication, they 
plainly understood the whole transaction, the man 
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disdoaing other particulars in detaijt— how that he 
never betrayed him in his n^ociationg with ther 
king, and yet had been deemed as fully entided to the 
honour of death as the comaion run of hit i^eat*-^ 
and, he in turn acknowledging the truth of those 
allegations, and not suffering him to be exasperated 
about the present, hut giving hi^t confidoBce in hii 
departure from the sanctuary, and entreating him ta 
go the journey with all haste^ and not to ohBtntet ike 
business in hand. 

CXXXIV. But, after hearing him accurat^y, tbe 
Ephori then withdrew, and knowing U now for a 
certainty, they endeavoured to apprehend him in tbe 
city. But it is reported, that, just as he was on the 
point of being arrested in the street, when he hehoki 
the countenance of one of the Ephori advaadng 
toward him, he discovered the business on which he 
came ; and another of them having recourse to a secret 
nod, and giving him intimation out of good-will, 
it is saidf that he went running to the temple of 
Minerva Chalcioeca, ami outstripped the lesi in his 
flight; now the sacred inclo»ire was. hard by. And, 
having entered into a small building whioh he^cnged 
to the tevnple, in order that he might not he exposed 
to hardship under the open air» he reBnined quiel. 
And they were^ for the present, disappointed in 
their pursuit. But they subsequently stri(^ped off 
the roof of the house, and watching him when be 
was withiPy and intercepting him when inside, they 
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built up the cborsyaiid 8tatioiiiogt)]emsehre8tli«retbej 
OTtffcaioebifii by hunger. And wbea he vasoa the 
point of emitting the vital sparl^perceinng howhe wai 
fiuring within the building,they carry lum (orthout of the 
temple precints stjll breathing, but he died immediate-* 
ly on being brought out. Then they purposed flinging 
hinx iuto the Cseada, where they are used to throw 
the maleiiBiptors ; afterwards, it seemed good to them 
to inter him some where not far dSL But the Deity 
at Delphi ordered the Lacedasmonians subsequently, 
by an oracular response, to remove Uie body to 
vriiere he died, (and now it lies in the area before 
the temple, which the pillars shew by the inscrip- 
tion) and, inasmuch as this trsHMaction was a poUui- 
tiou to them, to pay to the Chalcicnoan goddess 
two bodies for that one. But they having made twq 
bcazen utatuts dedicated them as an atonement for 
Pausanias. 

CXXXV. The Ativenians, therefore, since the 
deity had judged this a pollution, enjoined in their 
turn the I^cedmmonians to remove iU But the 
Laeedttmoniens having sent ambassadors H^ the 
Aikhenians, accused Themistocles also of the Miedi^ 
anism of Pausani^, as they had discovered from the 
proofii affeoting Pausanias, and demanded that he 
should be visited with the same punishment. But 
they being persuaded, (for he happened to be ba- 
nished by ostracism, and to reside at Argos, going 
frequently, however, to other parts of Peloponnesus) 
•end along with the Laeedsemonians, who were 
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ready <iDoogh to join in the pursuit, meti \6 wtioat 
an order was gi?en to bring him off, wherefer^hejf 
might fall in with him. 

CXXXVI. But Themistocles getting timely int^« 
ligence, * flies from Peloponnesus to Corcyra, being 
^ir b^el^ctor. And, when the Corcyreans aver* 
red that they were afraid to harbour him so as t6 be 
deemed enemies by the Lacedsemonians and Athte* 
ians, he is conveyed away by them to the continent, 
the opposite part. Then being pursued by those 
oommissioned ibr that purpose, according to the 
result of their enquiries^ as to where he went, he is 
necessitated in a state of perplexity, to turn in to Ad>* 
metus king of the Molossians, who was no friend of 
his. And he indeed did not happen to be at home, 
Init he becoming the suppliant of his wife, is by her 
instructed to take their child and seal himself down 
upon X the hearth. § Admetus then having returned 
in no long time after, he declares who he is, and en- 



« The word in the original is more literally rendered by — 
^perceiring beforehand*. — The historian means to aaj that 
Themistocles got information of persons being sent in pursuit 
of h^, before his pursuers caoofie dose enough to die plaM 
where he then was to anticipate his flight therefivm.— Tb. 

t The Greek word '^t{)<n^s denotes thatwhich is heard in an- 
swer to a question put. The persons dispatched in puzauit.of 
Themistodes tracked him from place to place, always taking 
the direction prescribed to them by those whom they question^ 
ed touching the object of their search. 

X This is a rare use of the preposition Ivi ; with an accusa* 
tiT« caae f Vila used whenever motion to ft idiaoe is Bignifitd. . 

§ Jn consulting the topography of the ancients, we find 
that the Molossians had a peculiar manner of supplicating, 
different from all that of other countries, which is hat 
described by Thucydides. 
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ifealSrof him not to avenge himself of an ^le, though 
lie had spoken against him when making a request of 
the Athenians. For that sufferings would then he en-* 
dured by him who was at present in a much more 
powerless condition, but, that it was consonant to 
magnanimity that equals should avenge themselvea 
from the same 'vantage ground, and at the same time» 
that be had been opposed to him on a point of utility, 
but not in an affair of personal preservation* But, 
that if he would give him up (telling him by whom, 
and with what view he was pursued) he would deprive 
him of the means of preserving his life. Admetus, 
having heard him, bids him rise along whh his own 
son, just as he held him when he was sitting down, 
for that was the most touching mode of supplication. 

GXXXVII. And he would not give him up to the 
Laoedsamonians and Athenians, who arrived not long 
after, and expostulated at great length, but sends him 
away desirous tp go to the king, overland to Fydna, a 
city belonging to Alexander, on the other sea. Here 
meeting with a merchant ship just weighing anchor 
for Ionia, and embarking, he is driven by a storm 
into the midst of the Athenian fleet, which was blodc- 
ading Naxus. Then, becoming alarmed, he tells the 
ship-master who he is, (for he was unknown to those 
on board ship,) and the reason of his flight ; and so* 
lemnly protests, that, if he would not contribute to^ 
ward his preservation, he will spread a report that he 
is carrying off Themistocles, being thereto persuaded 
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l^ a Mim of money ; and, that his secilrity; lay inlfhis, 
viz. that no body should go out of the ship, until n 
favoured moment for setting sail should arrive; and, 
that he would remember to repay him the reqmta) 
due to it, should he comply. The ship-master does 
so, and having rode at anchor a day and night off the 
fleet, subsequently puts into port at Ephesus. Then 
Themistocles rewarded him with a present in money, 
(for those sums which had been secretly preserved, 
came into him afterward firom his friends, from 
Athens, and from Argos. And journeying up the 
country in company with one of those Persians who 
dwelt down upon the coasts he sends a letter to king 
Artaxerxes the son of Xerkes, who had htely begun 
to reign. But the writing plainly ran to this effect. 
— *^ I llemistocles am coming to you, who, of all 
die Greeks have wotked out the most evils for your 
femily, so long as I was engaged in repelling your 
fether when he marched against me. Yet, the bene- 
fits! con/errei upon him are much more numercrus, 
when his retreat was the harbinger of safety to me, 
btit the denotmcer of danger to him. And to me an 
act of kindness is but due, (inserting here the mes- 
sage relative to the retreat from Salamis, and the non- 
demolition of the bridges owing to him, which be 
falsely laid claim to) and now I am next hand, having 
it in my power to do you a vast service, being perse- 
cuted by the Greeks because of my friendship for you. 
But, it is my intention, after holding back for a year. 
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to notify lo you io persoa m^ notives for comuig lu- 
.ther. 

CXXX VIII. But tbe kiD|^ (as they say) admiped 
bis resolution, and bid bim do so. He therefore dur- 
ing the time that be held back, gained as much know- 
lec%e as he oould of the Persian language, and insti- 
tutes of the country. And, coming bt^cfe km at the 
expiration of the year, be becomes of great inflnence 
with him, such as no Greek had ever yet &ee?^ both 
on account of his ibrmer dignified station, and also 
from tbe hopes which he held oat to bim of enslaving 
(irreece. but above all, from bis squaring intdtigent, 
by giving pn>o& to thai ^ghcti For decidedly, Them« 
istooles was a man who most positively displayted tbe 
strength of natural genius, and in this respect, be 
was specially worthy of admiration,more than aiotber. 
Inasmuch as, by his innate capacity, and widiout gain- 
ing any previous or additional intelligence to aid it, h« 
was tbe beat judge upon the least deliberatioo,of mat- 
ters of sudden emefgency, and of the future, ^ven for a 
a l(Hig way forward, he was iSae. best conjecturer. And 
whatever tmsiness he might take in hand, he was aUe 
to make a detar statemeirt of it^ and even in aoatters 
wherein ke was unpractised, he was not unable to 
form a competent judgment. He moreover, foresaw 
in an especial degree, tbe better or worse in an affair 
as yet v^Ied in ob8ci]Nrity, and to speidi summarily— « 
by the force of his natural genius, and tbe shortnes!( 
of deliberatioQ he needed^ be was most excellent in 
dashing off hand whatever was expedient. But fall- 
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ing sick, he terminates his mortal career. Some how- 
ever report that he died voluntarily by poison, deem- 
ii^ it to be impossible to perform what he had prom- 
ised the king. His monument indeed * is at Asiatic 
Magnesia, in the forum ; for he was governor of that 
district, the king having bestowed Magnesia npon him 
for his bread, which brought him in fifty talents year- 
ly,) and Lampsacus for his wine, (for this place of all 
others enjoyed the highest repute for the profusion of 
its wines in those days, and Myus for his meat. But 
his relatives (they say) conveyed home his bones at 
his own request, and deposited them in Attica without 
the knowledge of the Athenians ; since it was illegal 
to inter them there, as he had been impeached for 
treason, f Such were the final issues which accompa* 
nied the destinies of Pausanias and Themistodes, be- 
ii^ the most illustrious personages among the Greeks 
of their day. 

CXXXIX. Such indeed were the demands relative 
to the expulsion of the sacrilegious, which the Lace- 
demonians made in their first embassy, and were in 
their turn directed to comply with. Afterwards going 
frequently to the Athenians, they ordered them to 
raise the siege of Potidsea, and to leave iEgba under 



* Among other uses of the particle fMf oh it is employed 
for the confiimation or support of a suppositicm or presump- 
tion. In the passage before us, it may be well rendered by the 
words— '< at aU events" — For there is nothing definite said 
concerning either the place or manner of Themistocles* de- 
mise. 

f Or thus— Thus concluded the events reUtive to Pausa- 
nias the LacedsBmonian^ and Themistodes the Athenian, &c. 
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its own laws. Bat above all things, and that moM 
plainly, they gave notice, that there would be no war 
with them provided they would rescind the decree af- 
fediBg the interests of the Megareans ; in the which 
it had been, expressly stated — that they should not 
use those ports which were within the circle of the 
Athenian jurisdiction, nor the Attic mart. But the 
Athenians neither hearkened to the other requititions^ 
nor would they cancel the decree, charging the Mega- 
reans with the tilling of the sacred and debateable 
gnmnd, and with the sheltering of the fugitive 
stefea. At last, the final ambassadors ^namely. Ram* 
phioSy Melesippus, and Agesander) arriving from 
LacedsBmon, and stating none otiier of those points 
which they had usually insisted on, but this only, viz. 
** that the Lacedaemonians are desirous there should 
be peace, and peace there will be, provided you 
leave the Greeks in the enjoyment of their own 
laws," the Athenians, having convened an as- 
sembly, proposed opinions to them, and it seemed 
meet that they, having consulted on every topic," 
should return an answer once for all. Then 
many others coming forward, spoke, being op-^ 
posed in their sentiments* — some contending that it 
was absolutely necessary to go to war ; oAerSi that 
the decree ought not to be an impediment in the way 
of peace, but that they should annul it* Then Peri- 
cles, the son of Xanthippus, at that time the first man 

* Or, taking opposite tidet in th^debftfte. 
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among the Atbefiians, possesed abo of the gvealeH 
a^lities for debate and aetioD, came fbrvraid and 
gave the fbllowing advice. 

CXL. Athenians! I ever adhere to this saooe 
opinion— not to yield to thePelopoDneaianB-^lioagh 
folly aware, that men do not act in very deed wkk 
the same ardonr whereby they are instigated to w^ 
war, and also, that they change their sentiments 
according to events. And now also I perceive, that 
like and similar measures must be advised l»y 
me, and request those amoiqfst yea wko are pev^ 
saaded thereby, to bear assistance to the me** 
sores publicly decreed, if haply we should meet 
any disappointment, or, not to ant^te to them- 
selves merit for discernment, on your pcoving sue* 
cessfiiL For it is qmte possible that the final issoes 
of affairs may turn out no less fallacious ihan the 
thoughts of man. Wherefore, we are in the habit of 
hfauning fortune, for whatever may occur contrary to 
expectation. Now, the Lacedaemonians were /or* 
marly^ manifestly guilty of intrigue against ub, and 
at this present vtamentf especially so. For^ it hsuriag 
been expressly stated that we were to gtre andre^ 
ceive justice in our disputes with each other, and, 
that each of us^iould hold what we. already posstii^ 
diey never: 3»t demanded justice, nordo they ai^cepH 
it when we make a proffer of it ; but they wi^ to 
dear off iii» gcounA for complaint by war ladits 
than by argumentative reasoning, and now they 
come imposing their mandates^ but reaMOstrating no 
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]pQg«fv Fbr they command us to withdraw our- 
selves from. PotidaBa, aod to leave M%m?L in the 
enjoyment of its own laws, and to annul the decree 
relative to the Megareans ; and those who have come 
last, command us to leave the Greeks independant. 
Let none of you then suppose that we would carry 
OA a war for a matter of trifling import, were we not 
to repeal the decree bearing upon the Megareans, 
which they make their greatest pretext, saying^*^ 
that if it were cancelled, a war would not take place ; 
neither leave the grounds of self-reproach within 
yourselves, as though you were engaging in a war for 
a mere trifle. Since this mere trifle comprises the 
whole confirmation and test of your spirit. To the 
which, should you concede, you will then instantly 
be ordered in respect to some other greater demand, 
as if you had complied in this matter through fear. 
But, by firmly refusing, you will make it plain to them 
that they must deal with jou on more equal terms. 

CXLL From this time forth then, be minded, 
either to succumb before you are at all injured, or, if 
we will go to war, (which seems to me to be the 
better course) be determined^ that you will not yield 
for any pretext, no .matter whether it be great or 
small, and, not to hold what we now possess in fear 
and trembling. For the least as well as the greatest 
injunction imposed by equals on their neighbours 
previous to legal arbitration tends to the same degree 
of servitude.* But, as to the provisions for war, 

^ Or— ^murnntt to the same sabjngation. 
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and, with respect to the resources of both partittSi*^ 
hearing them in detail, know ye that we will not be 
in the weaker condition. The Peloponnesians then 
may be classed as operatives, and there is neither 
private nor public wealth amongst them, in the next 
place they are inexperienced in wars of long conti- 
nuance and in engagements at sea, by reason that 
they carry on hostilities against each other but for a 
short period, on account of their poverty. But such 
people can neither man a fleet, nor send out land 
armies frequently, being at once absent from their 
domestic concerns, and supporting the expense out 
of their own means, and besides all this, being pre- 
cluded from the sea. Now, ample funds of money 
support war better than forced contributions. And 
men who are operatives are more ready to engage 
iu a war with their persons than with their money, 
having a sort of confidence that the former will 
escape the danger, while they have no security 
against making a premature expenditure of the 
latter, especially should the war be protracted lor 
them beyond their expectation, which is probable 
enough. In a single battle indeed, the Pelopon- 
nesians and their confederates are able to hold out 
against all the Greeks, but they are unable to carry 
on a war against even an unequal preparation of the 
opponent, inasmuch as they do not employ one coimcil, 
and dispatch business off-hand and quickly, and also, 
because all of them being equal in point of suffrage, 
yet not of the same common stocky each of them 
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«flrhestly pursues his omi interest ; for which reason 
nothing is wont to be perfectly accomplished. For 
some of them are, above all things, desirous of 
wreaking vengeance on some one or other, while 
the rest are anxious to waste their own substance as 
little as possible. And, assembling together, after 
a long lapse of time, they deliberate upon any 
public measure only for one brief moment, but at- 
tend to their domestic concerns the greater part of 
t%e time. And each of them conceits that he will 
iniict no detriment on the common-weal throu&rh his 
own negligence, but that it is the care of some one 
else to have some foresight for him. So that the 
pfibMc interest is universally ruined by this same 
private opinion of all. 

CXL1I. But they will be most impeded by a scarcity 
of money, since they must incur delay from their dif- 
fieulty in procuring a stipply thereof; but the press- 
ing occasions of war are iiiKpattent of delay. And, 
ind^, neither is thMr erection of fortifications, 
nor their naval force, worth dreading. For it would 
be no easy mattei* Hwr a state of equal strength, even 
-in time of peace, to efltect the former ; much more so 
in a hosti4 conntry, and when we have been equally 
w«ffl defended against them. And, if they should 
plant a gArrison, they might, by incursions and de- 
«er(toif9, injure some portion of our territory ; but 
their fbrtificattons will never be able to prevent us 
from sailing down upon their shores, and punishing 
them by o«r fleet, wherein lies our strength. For 
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we derive more experieace, in land servieej from 
naval tactics^ than they can acquire in the sea-senrioe 
from serving on land. And it will not eaaily accrue 
to them to become skilful in maritime aflfairs. For 
you have not yet mastered them, though intcatlj 
studying them immediately from the time of the 
IVIedian war. How, then» could men devoted to 
agriculture, not to the sea, and who, moreover, will 
not be allowed to practise, from the continual attacks 
of our numerous shipping — how could they acbie? e 
any famous exploit ? Against a few ships, indeed, 
attacking them, they might, peradventure, run a 
risk, emboldening their want of science by their 
numbers : but will remain quiet when kept aloof by 
many; and, from not practising, they will beoome 
the more unskilful, and, consequently, more back- 
ward. Now nautical, as well as any other knowledge, 
is a thing of art, and admits not of being pursued 
at chance times, in the manner of a secondary 
concern; nay, rather, no other pursuit whatever 
ought to be added to it. 

CXLIII. But if, by removing some of the wealth 
laid up at Olympia and Delphi, they would endea- 
vour, by greater pay, to take away our foreign eea- 
men from us— dreadful, indeed, would it be, if, after 
that we and the foreigners * had embarked, we should 
prove unequal to them in strength. But, as it is, 
the advantage is ours ; and (what is best of all) we 

* u e. Strang en resident in Athens. 
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ha?e citizen pilots, and other seamen, more in num- 
ber, and of greater skill, than all the rest of Greece 
combined. Moreover, in this perilous crisis, none of 
those foreigners would take it upon himself to be 
exiled from his own settlement, and to fight on their 
side with less hope, for sake of the boon of large pay, 
for a few days only. The circumstances of the Pelo- 
ponnesiaus seem to me such, or very nearly such ; 
but our affairs seem to be exempt from those draw- 
backs which I have noted in their case; aud, also, 
to possess other vast advantages^ not upon the same 
level with theirs. And, if they invade our territories 
by land, we will sail down upon theirs. But, that 
some portion of Peloponnesus, and all Attica, be laid 
waste,, will not amount to the same thing. Since 
they will have no other land to occupy in lieu 
thereof, without they fight for it. But we have large 
tracts of country both in the isles and on the main 
land. The dominion of the sea is, indeed, of vast 
import. Now, ponder it well — For, were we islanders, 
who could be subdued with greater difficulty? And 
now it is your duty adopting sentiments as near that as 
possible, to part with lands and houses, and to keep 
guard on the sea and the city, and not to contend in 
battle with far greater numbers, being exasperated 
agMDSt the Pek)ponnesians, for the sake of those.* 
For, should we conquer, we must fight it over again, 
with no fewer numbers ; and, should we fail, the 

• Namely— lands and kouses. 
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aid of oar oonfederates, whence we derive our 
ttrtngtb, is loft to u». For they will not renwin 
quiet when once we are unable to lead out a force 
against them. Moreover, we ought not make any 
lamentation for houses and for lands, but for lives ; 
ftince the former can never acquire men, but men, 
them. And, might I but indulge the thought that I 
could persua^le you, I would exhort you to sally 
forth and commit the devastation, and show the Pe^ 
lopOnnesians that, for the sake thereof, succumb you 
never wilU 

CXLIV. But I have many other reasons to hope 
for victory, if, whilst engaged in war, you would not 
desire to make fresh acquisitions of dominion, or 
create a superfluous addition of voluntary dangers. I 
certainly am more apprehensive of our own private 
errors than of the designs of the enemy. But those 
reasons shall be explicitly declared, in another state- 
ment, in the course of events. Let us ndw dismiss 
them with this answer^-^That we will allow the Me- 
gareans to have the use of our market and ports, 
provided the Laoedssmonians debar, as aliens, neither 
us nor our confederates (for neither the one nor the 
other is forbidden in the treaty). Moreover, that we 
will leave the states in enjoyment of their own laws, 
if we made the treaty, finding them governed bylaws 
of their own, and. whenever they grant permission to 
their dependant states to govern themselves not con- 
sonantly to the Lacedaemonian usage, but after their 
own model, just at they choose. And further— that 
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we are willing to abide by judiciary arbitrations, ac- 
cording to the compact. And we will not be the first 
to go to war ; but those who begin it will we repel. 
For this is a just, and, at the same time, a dignified 
answer for this state to make. But it is meet that 
you should know that war must of necessity take 
place ; and that, the more willingly we undertake it, 
the less oppressive shall we find our enemies ; and 
that, from the greatest dangers redound the most 
ample honours to states and individuals. According- 
ly, our fathers, withstanding the Medes, and setting 
out with no such resources, nay, even leaving their 
substance behind — by sound judgment more than 
good fortune, by valorous deportment more than 
main strength, beat back the Barbarian, and ad- 
vanced this state to its present elevated position. By 
whom we must nol be out-distanced ; but it is our 
bounden duty to repel the enemy in every way, 
and to endeavour to deliver down to posterity this 
dominion, no wise inferior. * 

CXLV. Pericles, indeed, spoke such words. And 
the Athenians, judging that he advised them best, 
voted for what he enjoined ; and, agreeably to his 
opinion, returned an answer to the Lacedsemonians, 
t particularly and summarily, just as he dictated— > 

* i. e. To the condition in which our ancestors 1^ it to us. 

f '' Particularly and summarily.'* When it touched upon 
pmods, persons, or places, their answer might, with pro- 
priety, be said to deal in particulars ; when it insisted and 
dwelt upon equity, justice, &c., in the abstract, it became 
summary, and assumed a general aspect or bearing. 
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** that they * ordered would do nothing ; but were 
ready, according to the compact, to come to an ami- 
cable adjustinent relative to the points at issue, on 
fair and equal terms, by judicial arbitration.'' Then, 
indeed, they returned home, and sent not any em- 
bassy afterwards. 

CXLVI. Now, those charges and disputes arose 
between both previous to the war, originating di- 
rectly from the transactions in Epidamnus and Cor- 
cyra. However, f during these, they kept up inter- 
course, and went amongst each other ; without he- 
ralds indeed, but not without suspicions. For such 
t occurrences were a confusion of the treaties, and a 
pretext for war. 



* i. e. ImperiouBly dictated to. 

f Or, << in the midst of them.'* The meaning is — Those 
misunderstandings and jealousies between the rival states did 
not interrupt their intercourse and communication with each 
other ; at the same time, they regarded each other with feel- 
ings of apprehension and mistrust. 

i Viz., the charges and disputes emanating from the 
affairs connected with Epidamnus and Corcyra. 



THB END. 
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